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Mail from the Sky...in 1912 


“Paciric Aerial Delivery Route Number 1 Opened by 


Glenn Martin”? was the front-page headline which greeted 
readers of the Los Angeles Tribune on January 21, 1912. The 
story told how Glenn L. Martin, in a pusher-type plane of 
his own construction, had flown the mail from Dominguez to 
Compton, California, where he delivered it by dropping the 
bag to a waiting postman in a field near the town. 

Strange news, indeed, for 1912! But stranger still, at that time, 
seemed the words of this pioneer air mail pilot. “In the future,’ 
he said, “airplanes will not only carry the mail, but passengers 
and freight, as well.’’ Perhaps the public, which had seen 
nothing more than frail “flying machines” of bamboo and 
fabric, could not be blamed for doubting. 


But Martin quickly began to fulfil his own prophecies. In 1913 
he built America’s first four-passenger airplane—a hydroplane 
for over-water service. As the years passed, Martin-built air- 
craft demonstrated the practicability of carrying heavier and 
heavier loads over ever-increasing distances, until, a little over 
two decades later, the famous Martin Clipper airliners were 


the first to carry mail, and later passengers and freight, on 
regular schedules across the vast Pacific. The vision of 1912 
had become a world-wide reality. 

Even before 1912, Glenn L. Martin had startled the world by 
his prophecies and their practical fulfilment. Later, his unusual 
combination of vision and practicality contributed a long and 
impressive list of “‘firsts’” to flying history. Today, intensified 
and developed, that combination underlies the thinking and 
planning of The Glenn L. Martin Company. 

What now are the plans of The Glenn L. Martin Company? 
They concern, as in the early days, the future of over-water 
flying. What are the practical developments? Already a huge 
trans-oceanic airliner of the future has taken shape on Martin 
drawing boards—waiting only for trans-oceanic flying to grow 
to the point where it can efficiently use such a mammoth ship. 
By the time that ship is built, plans for still larger and faster 
airliners will be waiting to supply the needs of trans-oceanic 
aviation—designed for the future, by Martin. 


Tue Gienn L. Martin Co., BALtimore, Mb., U. S. A. 


Ready for the Future of Trans-Oceanic Flying .. . M A R T i N 





A Practical Martin Development for the 
future: the Martin Stratosphere Liner, 
now ready to build. Gross weight, upward 
of 65 tons. Wing span, more than 2 
feet. Speed, New York to London, 12 
hours in sub-stratosphere. When aviation 
reaches the need for such huge aircraft— 
Martin can and will build them. 
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BIGGEST SPENDING YET..............s0s000008 Py. 7 


In Washington the spending lid is off . . . econo- 
my ideas have been shattered. A record-breaking 
flow of money out of the Treasury is timed to 
coincide with the approach of national elections. 
This article reveals: Where the money will go... 
what it is expected to accomplish . . . and most 
important—who is to pay the bill and when. 


MORE WAR SCARES FOR US............:0004 P. 9 


Here is a reappraisal of America’s foreign policies 
in the light of current European war moves. 
Official Washington now looks at a theater of 
war which comes close to our own shores. What 
about U.S. shipping, trade, isolation sentiment? 
The article explains. 


OUR NAVY BEHIND JAPAN ?................00+ P. 11 


Four brand new dreadnoughts are believed to 
have joined the Mikado’s fleet. Out in the Pacific 
our admirals have their binoculars trained on 
Fleet Problem XXI. See how these two state- 


ments relate one to the other . . . see how official 
eyes view the Far East .. . read what is happen- 
ing ... what may happen soon. 

BOVE ON GRREINLANDD oo cccccsccccccssccccocessses P. 12 


The new status of Greenland and Iceland is en- 
gaging the President’s attention. Will Germany 
make a bid for these Danish possessions? If so, 
what will this country’s attitude be? That there 
are long-range implications to the situation, no 
Washington official will deny. This article posits 
the implications, goes behind the surface facts 
for significant facts. 


WAR: A THIRD-TERM STIMULUB........ P. 13 


Surprising upsets in a political week jammed 
with important developments. As the primaries 
go, so go certain personalities. Here then is a 
comprehensive picture of the national political 
scene, with emphasis on underlying trends which 
can only be measured in a full week’s analysis. 
No straw poll technique . .. but a searching 
study of men and political machines. 


AN URGE FOR ADJOURNMENT............. P. 18 


The pressure on Capitol Hill for an early June 
adjournment mounts. Much legislation is already 
well in hand—but on other important measures 
controversy looms. Here in rapid-fire order is a 
highlighted summary of what action may be ex- 
pected on the most vital issues before Congress. 
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ee srecnnsemnemmmnienncennnmananianne P. 20 


Feature aerialist today is the national debt. 
Sometime beginning this July 1 the debt is:ex- 
pected to go through its statutory ceiling. Here, 
in color, is a unique pictogrammatic presentation 
of the debt’s ballooning record over a decade. 


REAL PURPOSE OF CENSUG.............:000+ P. 28 


Nose-counting census-takers are also counting 
many of the basic problems facing some 132,- 
000,000 Americans. Upon the facts gathered by 
this army of pencil-holders hinges planning for 
the next reforms in Government. See how facts 
about housing, national income, federal subsidies, 
etc., are destined to play their part in the coming 
flow of national affairs. 


PROTECTING THE SMALL IN- 
TT tacccdnititinnsitsiesceccabinsiuninasbeiniantiniiiinid P. 34 


More than 2,000,000 small investors have a de- 
cided stake in the hearing being conducted by 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. In 
this article will be found the pros and cons of the 
Administration-sponsored bill to regulate invest- 
ment trusts and investment counsellors. 


PEOPLE OF THE WEEK.................s:ccssseees P. 36 


Outstanding figures in a punch-packed week of 
national and international affairs—Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, U.S. Minister to Norway and Nor- 
man Thomas, Socialist candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Here are behind-the-scenes glimpses of 
two strikingly colorful personalities. In this ar- 
ticle biography becomes an index to contem- 
porary America. 
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of tthe Nous 


New War Problems. . . Streamlining the Bureaus. . . 


Congress’ End in Mid-June? . . . Trends in Primaries 


President Roosevelt ponders prob- 
lems raised by German invasion of 
Denmark and Norway .. . Studies 
long-range implications in status of 
Greenland and Iceland, Danish pos- 
sessions . . . proclaims extension of 
combat area to embrace all northern 
Europe, forbidding American ships 
and passengers to enter . . . Berlin dis- 
claims present interest in either Green- 
land or Iceland unless Britain takes 
initiative. 

State Department arranges for vol- 
untary evacuation of Americans in 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden .. . routes 
them overland to avoid sending Amer- 
ican ships into war area in Norwegian 
waters. 


xk 


War Department and aircraft manu- 
facturers rush negotiations to permit 
immediate export to Allies of latest- 
type American warplanes . . . France 
gives $4,250,000 order to American 
plant for motor trucks . . . Japanese 
attempts to end Great Britain’s 95- 
year domination of the international 
settlement at Shanghai, China, fails in 
the annual municipal election there 
. . . British win 5 seats, Americans 2, 
Japanese 2. 


xk 


Congress plans mid-June adjourn- 
ment. Isolationist Senators Johnson 
(Rep.), Cal., and Nye (Rep.), N. 
Dak., would have Congress sit for 
duration of war .. . Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Chairman Walsh (Dem.), Mass., 
warns that Congress may have to in- 
crease pending $976,414,878 Naval 
Appropriation Bill for next fiscal year 
. .. House Appropriations Committee 
holds executive sessions on relief ap- 
propriations . . . debate scheduled in 
House within fortnight. 


= &. & 


President Roosevelt wins, 7 to 1, 
over Vice President Garner in Illinois 
Democratic primary . . . Thomas E. 
Dewey, New York, unopposed in IIli- 
nois Republican primary .. . in Ne- 
braska, President is unopposed in 
Democratic primary; Dewey rolls up 


2 


substantial victory over Senator Van- 
denberg, Michigan, in G.O.P. primary 

. Socialist convention nominates 
Norman Thomas, New York, for Presi- 
dent; Maynard Krueger, Chicago eco- 
nomics professor, for Vice President. 


* 2 Rf 


Legislation for 3-year extension of 
reciprocal trade agreement program 
becomes law, signed by the President 
... Secretary Hull demands of Mex- 
ico arbitration of the oil expropria- 
tion dispute . . . tells Mexico it has 
not adhered to international law and 
must make fair payment for Amer- 
ican properties seized. 


xk 


Labor Board moves to carry out its 
order to Republic Steel Corporation 
to reinstate with back pay thousands 
of employes who engaged in “Little 
Steel” strike of 1937 ... back pay 
amounts to millions of dollars .. . 
Minority members of House Commit- 
tee investigating NLRB ask Congress 
to confine Wagner Act amendments 
to giving employers limited right to 
petition for elections and increasing 
membership of Board from 3 to 5. 


x kk 


Fourth Presidential order for reor- 
ganization of executive departments 
makes changes designed to save $300,- 
000 annually . . . President asks Con- 
gress to give next president authority 
to reorganize entire federal executive 
establishment, including 21 adminis- 


‘trative agencies now exempt from ex- 


ecutive order. 
xk tk 


President vetoes as unnecessary a 
bill to require deportation of alien 
spies and drug addicts . . . says pres- 
ent laws are sufficient .. . FCC Chair- 
man Fly indicates restrictions against 
limited television broadcasts may be 
lifted soon . . . House amends and 
sends to Senate a bill to reapportion 
House seats on basis of census re- 
turns .. . provides reapportionment ef- 


fective 60 days after President reports _ 


census results next January. 
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Newsq vata 


Chance of United States staying out of Europe's war is reduced. Nothing 
imminent; not this year; but Hitler is adding group after group in U.S. who will 
have a strong personal and sentimental stake in Allied victory. Result: every 
increase in prospect of British-French defeat adds to pressure for action. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





Outlook is for a series of swift German moves, for the most determined 
Allied efforts to offset those moves, for a continued war of maneuver at the ex- 
pense of defenseless countries. Counter action by Britain and France is im- 
perative; will require vast use of military and naval resources; will bring 


nearer the time when only the resources of the United States can give them the 
needed margin for victory. 





Need is not likely to be for man power, is more likely to be for vast air- 
plane production, for war materials of every kind, possibly for pilots, def- 
initely for credits. Idea that this country can sit on the sidelines and demand 
cash down for all sales of goods is likely to be tested severely, and sooner 
than many expect. War is entering a more active and decisive phase. 








* * * 


Widespread idea that every German conquest weakens the German position is 
wishful thinking. Germans will gain immeasurably if able to hold Norway. Naval 
and military strategists here argue that the Allies must dislodge German troops 
at any cost or face a serious strategic disadvantage. Effort to dislodge will 
be immensely difficult; will be costly, but must be made if Germans are not to 
crack the blockade and to gain new bases for air attack. Conversely: Allied 
success would open the way for cutting German iron supplies by a thrust into 
Sweden; would open the way for attack on Germany's exposed flank. 








Result is that stakes now fought over are extremely high; may, in fact, go 
far toward deciding the war. Chance of Sweden being spared is very slim. 
Prospect of German move on the Netherlands is not regarded as immediate; will be made 
when Holland loses her value as an inlet for goods. More likely is an early and 


decisive thrust to be made into the Balkan countries. Such is diplomatic and mili- 
tary view here. 








World problems confronting U.S. will grow in complexity and importance. 
Roosevelt meant this in advising people to think more of the implications for 
this country of Europe's events. Example: end of Danish independence raised the 
question of U.S. occupation of Greenland. President advises U.S. to study up on 
Greenland, an area that interests our Navy. End of Holland would raise the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


question of title to Dutch West Indies, Dutch Guiana, Dutch East Indies--all 
vitally important to U.S. 


Point to remember is that Japan has its eyes on Dutch East Indies; wants 
them for oil, rubber, tin. American Navy is charged with protecting the route 
to those supplies; might readily find itself called upon by an invaded Holland 
to give open protection. This situation is not simple. 





Idea that the United States can sit down behind the protection of two 
oceans, that U.S. can afford vast unemployment and disorganization in today's 
world may suddenly be shattered. This country has immensely important obliga- 
tions in both oceans, in the Philippines, in Latin America, in the Open Door 
policy, in the Monroe Doctrine; is able to fulfill those obligations only be- 
cause of the British navy. Appraisal of any prospect of British defeat should 
be in that light. 








* of * 


Business now is scraping bottom; will start up in May and June; will prob- 
ably gain momentum in the third quarter. Big-scale government spending, in- 
creasing export orders, desire of business to maintain large inventories during 
war, all will be factors leading to substantial improvement. Longer-range out- 
look--fourth quarter--is heavily affected by what happens to war orders; is 
rather obscure if big orders should not be forthcoming. 





Business effect of German invasion of Denmark and Norway will be important; 
will have wide repercussions on trade, on shipping. Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
bought $106,000,000 worth of U.S. goods in the first six months of war; will now 
be shut off from this market. But: closing of those markets will force Britain 
to turn to this country for many supplies--lumber, wood pulp, some metals, 
dairy products that were supplied in quantity by Scandinavia. 





Economic effects of this war on the United States are just beginning to be 
felt. Every prospect is that war demands on this market will grow; that Ameri- 
can production will prove to be a vital factor in the outcome. 





* * * 


Third term idea is brought to life again. Every world event is used to 
create the impression of a crisis; is taken by third-termers as a weapon for 
knocking other candidates on the head. Actually: Roosevelt plan is to keep 
quiet right up to nomination time; might even let renomination occur. Odds 
still are, however, that the President will step aside, rather than accept for 
a third time. 





Dewey victory in Nebraska makes Vandenberg task very difficult; leaves Taft 
as the offsetting candidate. Taft backers point out that primary election 
victories have not, in the past, been determining factors in Republican nomina- 
tions. Still: odds at this time are on Dewey as the probable nominee. 





ok * °K 


In Congress: Neutrality sentiment remains about as strong as ever. Chance 
of amending Neutrality Law at this session is nil. Fate of the Neutrality 
Law will be determined by future war developments; by decisions that may be 
forced on the U.S. by events. 
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Better Change Quic 


Friendly Warning: Don’t drive another mile 
with winter-worn oil! Change now to clean, 
tough Mobiloil! Stop, too, for Mobilgas! 





WHY: MOBILOIL 
GIVES “BALANCED 
PROTECTION” 


1. Retards wear. Flows 
fast; resists dangerous 
thinning under heat. 

2. Resists sludge forma- 
tion. Mobiloil is distilled, 
refined, dewaxed, filtered. 
3. Reduces wasteful ‘‘oil 
drag.’’ Guards against 
sluggish performance— 
helps you saveongasoline. 
4. Resists carbon forma- 


tion; unstable elements 
are removed. 


ROUBLE ISHOT On your 
heels! Better change quick! 
Your winter oil may be dilut- 
ed by choking. It may be dirty, 
gritty...dangerously thin. 

It’s time to drain and fillup 
with clean, tough Mobiloil! 

Remember—modern engines 
need a fast-flowing oil that 
reaches every vital spot and 
stays put...even at 400°F. 

If you want your engine pro- 
tected against sludge and costly 
wear...change to Mobiloil for 
“Balanced Protection”! 
Socony-Vacuum O11Co., Inc. 


AND AFFILIATES: Magnolia Petroleum 
Co.—General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 








What Every Metropolitan Policyholder 
Should Know about his Company 


Metropolitan presents its Business Report for the year ending December 31, 1939. (In accordance with 
the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
National Government Securities. . . . . $1,015,938,914.60 Policy Reserves required bylaw. . . . . $4,493,833,205.00 
U. S. Government . . . . $948,082,869.84 Amount which, with interest and future pre- 
Canadian Government 5 Ae 67,856,044.76 miums, will assure payment of policy claims. 


Other Bonds . . o 6 © + 6 6 + © ~—6(1,882,379,020.85 Dividends to Policyholders . . ‘ 112,999,638.00 


U.S. State & Municipal - + 110,055,727.87 Set aside for payment during the year 1940. 
Canadian Provincial & e Ger Pat P + Ss \ 
Municipal. . . . . . 103,823,959.75 Oe ae ee ae On 


Railroad . . . . . . . 573,665,903.43 ok a a 112,986,146.83 


Public Utilities .. . 689,740,113.65 Held for Claims . 22,931,579.79 
Industrial & Miscellaneous . 405,093,316.15 Including claims enetting comgtetion of geeef 


Stocks .. , 86,624,833.01 and estimated amount of unreported claims. 
All but $22, 561. 13 ¢ are  Peeiinved or > Gussuntend. Other Policy Obligations . . 42,377,943.67 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . .. . . 953,658,650.07 Including reserves for Accident and Health in 


Farms . . + 2 = 76,890,988.22 surance, dividends left with Company, pre- 
Other property 0 « « « Graver messs miums paid in advance, etc. 


CE ee ee ee ee ee 515,495,459.26 





Miscellaneous Liabilities . . 47,140,101.00 
Real Estate Owned... F 407,215,594.74 Liabilities not included above, ouch as taxes 
Includes real estate for Company use, ond hen due or accrued, special reserves, etc. 
ing projects. 





TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . .. . . . $4,832,268,614.29 


o « «@ * * 132,667,027. 
Cash . 3 52 Surplus... . ’ 309,717,566.80 
Premiums Outstanding nd Deteoved  » 87,666,343.58 This serves as a margin _ aniing, ¢ io seit 


Interest Due and Accrued, etc. . .... 60,340,337.46 against contingencies which cannot be foreseen 








| i ee ee TOTAL. « «© « © «© «© « « « « « §$§5,141,986,181.09 


NOTE — Assets carried at $221,390,536.99 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 
of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 
Highlights of Metropolitan's growth and stability over the past decade 


Insurance in Force After fulfilling all its contractual obligations (including payment of over 
Life Insurance $4,260,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries) over the 10-year period 
1929 . . $17,933,000,000 of adverse economic conditions from 1929 through 1939, Metropolitan 
1939 . . $23,193,000,000 
Accident & Health Insurance 1 
Weekly Indemnity 


$13,928,000 
3829 861989 1939 .... . $19,894,000 2. ...strengthened the basis of its policy 
reserves tothe extentof. .... . 


. added to its contingency reserve, or 
surplus, as an extra safety factor, more than $132,000,000 


Policy Reserves 
"7 3.... made expenditures to improve prop- 
zn, ' erties acquired through foreclosure, with- 
WZ \ 1929 . . . $2,659,000,000 out increasing their valuation . . 

(# B\  ses0. . .saconsceses ‘ iii ts ' oe 
Punds held, ss required by ....reduced the valuation of securities 
law, to assure payments to and real estate as carried on its books, by 

1929 1939 policyholders. more than . 


. . . . . . . . 


Payments 5....expended on health and welfare 


work for policyholders morethan. . . . ,000, 
S 6. YET, over this same 10-year period, and $ 476,000,000 
F 1929 . . . . $335,000,000 in addition to the above, Metropolitan also 





1939 .. . . $604,000,000 paid or credited to its policyholders almost 


Funds paid or credited to one billion dollars in dividends . . . . 992,000,000 
policyholders and their ben- ’ 


1929 1939 eficiaries. a ss «¢ = GS ae a St $1,468,000,000 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The National Week.» + 


BIGGEST SPENDING YET 


Government Outlays of $5,000,000,000 in Second Half of Year 


Cash to flow as elections 
approach despite efforts 
of Congress economy bloc 


All peace-time spending records will be 
broken by the Federal Government in the 
last six months of this year. Vast outlays of 
money—$5,000,000,000 in cash—are sched- 
uled for the second half of 1940. Great 
Britain is not yet spending at that rate to 
fight her war against Germany. 

The record-breaking flow of cash out of 
Washington will coincide with the ap- 
proach of national elections. It is encour- 
aged in part by the urge at the White 
House and in Congress to speed up national 
defense now that war is gaining headway 
in Europe. It is encouraged also by the 
urge in Congress to give continued support 
to business, following the setback that has 
occurred since December. 

All idea of economy is shattered. The 
urge to satisfy those home folks who look, 
directly and indirectly, for a check from 
the Government overcame the urge in 
Congress to satisfy those taxpayers who 
complain about the future tax bill. As a 
result, checks will be flowing later this 
year to nearly 2,000,000 WPA workers, to 
1,500,000 old people, to 4,000,000 or more 
farmers, to large and growing groups of 
businessmen. 


Exceeding the 1936 Outlays 


The total of these checks will be much 
more than in the year of the last presiden- 
tial election. In the second half of that year 
—with a big chunk of cash for the soldiers’ 
bonus included—total outlays were barely 
$4,400,000,000. Few officials were bold 
enough to guess that government spending 
in peace time ever again would exceed that 
figure. Yet, four years later, it is to be far 
exceeded. 

Facts show that Government is build- 
ing great new vested interests. Communi- 
ties get CCC camps, and, like communi- 
ties that once were given Army posts, 
battle with all their political power against 
giving them up. Farmers get checks and 
relief workers get checks and members of 
Congress soon are impressed with the 
fact that, if there is any cutting to be 
done, it has to be at the expense of other 
groups. Business is bolstered by govern- 
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ment cash, and, when business slips, the 
remedy that comes to mind is more cash. 

One man in Congress this year tried to 
buck the new vested  interests—and 
thought he had succeeded. 

Clifton A. Woodrum, leader of the 
“economy bloc” in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, set out at the start of this 
year to sell the idea of lower expenditures. 
Mr. Woodrum is a prominent member of 
that group of Virginia Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who believe that the Federal 
Government must put its finances in order. 
After great effort, he induced the House 
to trim $256,000,000 out of President 





Another 
ahead. 


record flow of cash 


Spending speeds up before elec- 
tions. 

Where the money is to go and 
what it will accomplish. 

A ten-billion-dollar operation. 

Who is to pay the bill and when? 
Debts keep on rising. 





Roosevelt’s paper budget of $8,000,000,000. 
The Senate quickly restored that amount 
and $166,000,000 besides. Then the House 
changed its mind—in the light of pressure 
from back home—and voted $50,000,000 
above the budget for CCC camps and 
$15,000,000 additional for the National 
Youth Administration. 

The lid now is off again. Representa- 
tives of city districts want more money 
than the President has recommended for 
WPA. They have let Representatives from 
farming districts know that their support 
can be had for larger farm subsidies if 
farm support can be had for larger relief 
subsidies. The result will be larger month- 
ly outlays than planned by Mr. Roosevelt 
for WPA during the last half of this year. 
War developments are creating an urge to 
be generous with the Army and the Navy 
after the original urge had been cut down. 

Complained Mr. Woodrum after the 
House had increased funds for CCC 


camps: 


“This action has shown a reversal of the 
spirit which the Congress adopted in the 
beginning to try to live within the budget 
estimates, to try to hold down appropria- 
tions and to try to assist the President in 
keeping the deficit down in order to avoid 
taxes or raising the debt limit.” 

But this is a year in which Congress 
cannot afford to offend groups of voters, 
and a year when it is imperative from the 
point of view of the party in power to 
make sure that business is good. Experience 
reveals that in years of bad business the 
tendency of voters is to change parties, 
while in years of good business the ten- 
dency of voters is to return to office the 
party in power. 

The contribution that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will make to business in the form 
of cash outlays, consequently, is to be 
enormous. 


Spending $28,000,000 a Day 


Cash spending—different from the paper 
total of budgeted expenditures because 
the federal budget has undergone many 
shifts—is going to average about $28,000,- 
000 for each day between July 1 and Jan- 
uary 1. The British say that they now 
are spending barely $25,000,000 a day on 
the war. Back in 1936, the last year of a 
presidential election, the cash outgo 
amounted to about $24,000,000 a day for 
the final six months of the year. The com- 
ing half-year’s expenditures, in other 
words, will average nearly $850,000,000 a 
month where, in 1936, they had averaged 
about $750,000,000. 

The volume of cash spending, figures 
show, has consistently been upward in the 
last half of election years ever since the 
“pump-priming” theory of recovery has 
been accepted by the Government. 


Needs Increase in Autumn 
Increases in past election years have 
tended to be concentrated in relief and in 
farm subsidies. The facts reveal that, in 
1936 outlays on WPA that had been run- 
ning under $150,000,000 a month at mid- 
year rose to $190,000,000 in November and 
December. In 1938, when WPA had been 
leveled off at around $100,000,000 at mid- 
year, the outlay rose to $200,000,000 by 
the year-end. In the present year, WPA 
spending now is headed downhill at about 
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$110,000,000. It is scheduled to rise to 
$160,000,000 late in the year. 

This tendency for relief rolls to rise in 

the Autumn is defended on the ground that 
needs increase at that time of year. The 
point is made that Congress cannot be held 
responsible for an obvious trend that may 
coincide with an election period. The 
further point is made by officials that the 
Government can hardly be blamed for in- 
creased spending if private business shows 
a tendency to lag and shows a need for 
support. 
’ Business recently has sagged badly. The 
decline in production from December to 
the present is among the most drastic and 
the swiftest on record. This decline is in- 
fluencing Congress to vote in favor of the 
largest cash outlays on peace-time record. 
It is a major factor in easing the congress- 
ional conscience over a break with economy 
promises. 

The result is that business will, in the 
months ahead, receive a flood of cash dol- 
lars from the Federal Government. Those 
dollars will be divided about as follows: 

National Defense: Nearly $1,000,000,000 
will flow out during the last six months of 
this year to support and build up the Army 
and the Navy. A large part of this money 
will be poured into the heavy industries 
for armor plate and airplanes and guns 
and military and naval equipment. Four 
years ago, barely half this amount was 
paid out to support the nation’s military 
and naval establishments. The trend is 
toward a rapid acceleration of spending in 
this field. 

Relief and Social Security: More than 
$1,800,000,000 will flow into WPA, CCC, 
NYA, Farm Security, old age assistance, 
old age insurance and the federal portion 
of unemployment insurance. More than 
3,500,000 families will participate in the 
distribution of checks from this fund dur- 
ing the last half of the year. Nearly as 
much money now flows out to pay for this 
one phase of government activity as flowed 
out to pay the entire cost of governmental 
activity prior to 1933. If state payments 
for unemployment insurance and old age 
assistance are added, the total is larger 
than the cost of the Federal Government 
in the years before the New Deal. 

Agriculture: Checks to farmers and ex- 
penditures to maintain services for farm- 
ers will amount to more than $700,000,000 
in the final six months of the year. A large 
proportion of the farmers of the country 
are cooperating under the government pro- 
gram and are receiving payments from 
the Treasury. 

Construction: The Government will pay 
out more than $500,000,000 for PWA and 
flood control and river and harbor work 
and low-cost housing in the second half of 
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THE LID NOW IS OFF 


1940. This money will go in large part to 
private contractors, who will, in turn, pay 
for labor and buy materials. 

Then, to top it off, the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to pay out another billion 
for its operating expenses, for its debt 
service and for the other less well-defined 
of its activities. 

Altogether: More than $5,000,000,000 in 
six months, or, for the entire year, more 
than $9,600,000,000—within gunshot of 
$10,000,000,000 a year. Within another 
year, allowing for a continuance of present 
trends in national defense spending, the 
cost of Government will pass ten billions. 

Most immediate importance attaches to 
the effect of this volume of spending upon 
business. 

There is no single industry—not auto- 
mobiles, nor steel, nor even agriculture— 
that pays out $5,000,000,000 in six months. 
This volume of spending is counted upon 
to provide a heavy cushion against further 
decline in business. The rising flow of dol- 
lars in the last half of the year will be ex- 
pected to produce a strong support for in- 
dustry by maintaining the level of con- 
sumer income. 

When to that vast support is added the 
prospect of large-scale exports, owing to 
rising war demands, there is almost posi- 
tive assurance of a rising business trend. 
This rising trend, in turn, will be expected 
to play a part in the outcome of the No- 
vember elections. 

But then the question rises concerning 
the source of funds to pay for the vast 
government expenditures. 

Part will come from taxes, part from 
borrowing. The part that comes from 
taxes is larger than the President had fig- 
ured. In the calendar year tax receipts 
will be about $300,000,000 more than had 
been counted upon. As a result there will 
be less pressure for new taxes in this year 
and less prospect that Congress will do 
anything about the nation’s present debt 
limit. 

The fact is, however, that after the large 


outpouring of cash in the last half of this 
year the United States Treasury will bump 
against the present legal ceiling of $45,- 
000,000,000 in debt. After the ceiling is 
touched, the Secretary of the Treasury 
will have to pay out the cash he has on 
hand and then stop writing checks unless 
he is willing to draw on his currency-issu- 
ing powers or unless Congress fixes a new 
debt limit. 


Raising the Debt Limit 


The settled view of the best-informed 
government officials is that the debt limit 
will have to be raised far above $45,000,- 
000,000 if it is to take care of the future 
borrowing needs of this Government. The 
reason is that almost no informed official 
expects that Congress either will be ready 
to check spending in the period ahead— 
particularly if war continues—or that Con- 
gress will be willing to vote taxes high 
enough to provide tax revenue of $10,000,- 
000,000 a year. Present taxes might yield 
that amount if the national income ceuld 
be raised to $100,000,000,000 a year from 
the present $70,000,000,000. 

Millions of voters, nearly one-third of 
them, now have a stake in government 
spending. Those voters—as a general prop- 
osition—favor economy. Individually, how- 
ever, the voters want to retain the check 
or the contract or the trade that flows di- 
rectly to them from the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Year by year, as a consequence, the 
trend of expenditures is upward. In election 
years, that trend is accelerated. Where the 
cash expenditure plateau had been about 
$8,000,000,000 in 1936, it is nearly $10, 
000,000,000 a year in 1940. Nobody is 
willing to chance a guess as to where it will 
be by 1944. 

One point stands out. 

Present increases in spending center in 
national defense. Businessmen who have 
objected to spending on relief and housing 
and public works, do not object, publicly, 
to spending for armament. 
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More War Scares for U.S. 


Stake of America in Outcome of Conflict is Growing Greater 


Need for new evaluation 
of our policies on trade, 
isolation and defense 


War from now on will have a deep and 
real meaning for the United States. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt meant that when he told 
the people of this country to ponder the 
significance of what is happening in Scan- 
dinavia. Admirals who quickly started to 
resurvey American naval needs, econo- 
mists who hurried to a survey of trade dis- 
locations, politicians who sought to catch 
the trend of American thinking, all were 
reacting to the President’s advice. 

What now is happening in Northern 
Europe is accepted by the very highest 
and best-informed officials of this Gov- 
ernment as crucial to the future of Eu- 
rope and of American policies. They were 
pondering questions like these: 

Should the United States continue to 
stand aloof from Europe? Is it to the 
American interest to aid the British and 


French with war materials and credits 
even if not with men? What should be 
the American attitude if the Allies face 
defeat? Is this country prepared to take 
over the task of policing two oceans? What 
should be the American stand on the fu- 
ture of Greenland and Iceland, now that 
Denmark is gobbled up by Germany? 

There are, as yet, no final answers to 
those questions. But there are fast moves 
under way that show the way the wind 
is blowing. 

Cash-and-carry neutrality is to stand 
unchanged for the time being. The Presi- 
dent does not find enough Congress sen- 
timent for change. The Neutrality Act is 
invoked to shut off American travel and 
shipping from Scandinavia and Northern 
Russia. Norwegian and Danish holdings 
in this country are put under control to 
prevent their use by Germany. Loans 
scheduled for Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark were held up. Very latest model 
American fighting airplanes are released 
to the Allies without question. There is 
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to be a naval deficiency appropriation 
and an effort to speed naval building at 
a crucial time. The status of Greenland 
and of Iceland is under study by the 
Navy’s strategists. 

Some uncertainties are apparent in the 
attitude of the isolationist group in Con- 
gress. Senators on April 8 learned how 
fast change can come in this modern 
world. On the afternoon of that day, Sen- 
ator Reynolds, (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, had said to the Senate: 

“We recall that Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark did not get into the last war. 
They were within a stone’s throw of the 
war for more than four years and they did 
not get into it. We were 3,000 miles away, 
but we got in it. Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark are within a stone’s throw of a rep- 
etition of the same thing, and they are 
not going to get into it.” 

Within less than twelve hours, Den- 
mark had capitulated and Norway was 
occupied by German troops. Sweden ex- 
isted as an independent nation on _ suf- 
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ferance of Germany. The three most en- 
lightened nations in Europe, after more 
than 100 years of peace—nations that did 
not believe in reliance on military strength 
—were subject peoples or on the verge of 
becoming subject peoples. Many members 
of Congress were impressed by this out- 
come of a policy of strictest neutrality. 
Others, like Senator Shipstead, (F.L.), of 
Minnesota, adopted the view that there is 
little to choose betwecn the sides. 

“The Scandinavian countries,” he as- 
serted, “are the victims of international 
gangsters fighting for supremacy.” 

Reactions in the U.S. came as the British 
and French faced the difficult problem of 
undoing what Germany had done. 

In an operation that amazed the mili- 
tary and naval officials of this country 
with its efficiency and daring, the Ger- 
mans—with a handful of men—had oc- 
cupied all of the major ports of Nor- 
way. German warships and troopships had 
sailed 700 miles up the Norwegian coast, 
evading the British navy. Barely 1,000 
German soldiers had occupied Oslo, a 
Norwegian city of 250,000 people, de- 
scendants of the Vikings. A handful of 
Germans, operating nearly 1,000 miles 
away from their home base, had taken 
the ore port of Narvik and held it. Ger- 
mans demonstrated that airplanes could, 
under some circumstances, be used to oc- 
cupy territory—a feat that military men 
had thought impossible. 


The Allies’ Vital Problem 

Hitler’s moves were desperate and dan- 
gerous but long-planned, in the view of 
U.S. military authorities. Action came 
when Britain mined Norway’s coast chan- 
nel that had served as a highway for Ger- 
man ships running the blockade. With this 
mining, Norway no longer was an asset as 
a neutral. Neither was Denmark. Those 
nations now were more important if occu- 
pied. So Germany grabbed them. 

The resulting problem for the Allies was 
immediate and vital. 

Britain, American naval officials say, 
simply must dislodge the Germans from 
Norway or face a great military handicap 
provided by German air operations from 
Norwegian bases. Those operations would 
be directed at British North Sea shipping 
and at munitions plants in Scotland— 
barely an hour and one-half away by plane. 

The British struck with full force at the 
German supply lines across the Skagerra‘, 
the area of water between Denmark and 
Norway. The objective is to isolate Ger- 
man forces now in Norway and to prevent 
their reinforcement. But the British, as 
well, must land large forces and defeat the 
Germans already entrenched. This is a dif- 
ficult and major undertaking. If it shows 
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any signs of succeeding, the view here is 
that Hitler will strike at Sweden to open a 
land route for support of his forces. 

While German gains will be great if they 
can hold this latest conquest, Allied gains 
will be equally great if they can dislodge 
the Germans. 

Then the British and French could do 
two things: (1) They could stay in Nor- 
way and insist that Sweden stop selling or 
sending vitally needed iron ore to Ger- 
many; (2) they could use Norway as a 
base for devastating air operations over 
North Germany. Those are the longer- 
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SENATOR SHIPSTEAD 
Scandinavia . . . two-way loser? 


range phases of the fight that now is under 
way and will continue to be under way 
until there is a decision. 

Immediately there are economic effects 
that concern the U.S. and the Allies. 

First, take Denmark. The Danes sup- 
plied Britain with more than half of her 
butter, her eggs and her bacon. Those sup- 
plies last year amounted to about $165,- 
000,000 worth. The Danes supplied the 
Germans with about a third as much as 
they shipped to the British. Since war 
started, Great Britain has continued to 
permit feeding materials to go through 
the blockade so that the Danish farmers 
could feed their livestock, even though 
part of the resulting dairy products went 
to Germany. Now Britain loses all of this 
produce and will face rigid rationing. Ger- 
many gets what Britain loses. But Den- 
mark loses her feedstuffs and cannot long 
continue production. 

Next, take Norway. The Norwegians 
supplied Britain with timber and wood 


pulp and paper and fish. They sold fish 
and paper and wood pulp to the United 
States. They also bought rather heavily 
from the United States of farm products 
and automobiles and machinery. Now 
Norway will buy and sell nothing—or 
next to nothing. British newspapers al- 
ready are being cut down to skeleton size 
owing to a paper shortage. The Germans 
will take what the rest of the world for- 
merly got. 

Now, take Sweden. The Swedes have 
a highly developed industry. They buy 
and sell heavily in world trade. Their met- 
als and metal products are world famous. 
Now Swedish products will be bottled up 
by the Germans. Swedish imports will be 
regulated and probably barred by the 
British, owing to the fact that they might 
be grabbed by Germany. Swedes have 
been heavy buyers of American automo- 
biles, oil and office equipment. 

Altogether, in the first six months of 
war, those three Scandinavian countries 
bought $106,000,000 worth of goods from 
the United States. 

Then there is another very important 
result flowing from the latest German in- 
vasion. This result concerns world shipping. 
Norway possesses the third largest among 
the world’s merchant marines, her ships 
totaling nearly 5,000,000 tons. Sweden has 
a merchant fleet of 1,600,000 tons and Den- 
mark a fleet of 1,200,000 tons. Added up, 
that makes nearly 8,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping affected by developments. This is a 
large slice of the world’s shipping. 

These practical economic considerations 
flowing from German action are supple- 
mented by sentimental considerations as 
well. Inside the United States those con- 
siderations are important for their in- 
fluence on policy and on future action. 


A Stake in Allied Victory 

In all, there are 3,500,000 first- and 
second-generation Scandinavians in_ the 
United States, concentrated mostly in the 
heart of the Midwest isolation belt. The 
Scandinavians are people of influence in 
politics. They will have a stake in seeing 
that the Allies do not lose, because defeat 
of the Allies would mean the probable end 
of their independent nations. 

Combined with Poles, Czecho-Slovaks 
and Austrians, the total of those who 
probably feel some strong stake in a 
Allied victory is 9,675,000. First- and 
second-generation persons of English and 
French blood include 3,700,000 more. 
Added together, persons having blood ties 
with the Allied cause now approximate 10 
per cent of the American population. 

There is every sign now that, as wat 
deepens, the U.S. will retain a detached 
attitude with increasing difficulty. 
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Our Navy Behind Japan? 
Crisis in U.S. Strategy 


Reports of Four New Japanese Dreadnoughts 
Find Most of Our Building Program Still on Paper 


Warning from Nippon’s press 
against our fleet maneuvers 
on Empire’s side of Pacific 


The United States Navy is a long way 
from the Skagerrak this week, but the 
American naval command has worries of 
its own. 

From Tokyo come reports that four new 
dreadnoughts may soon join the Nippon 
fleet. Major additions to America’s battle- 
ship squadron are at least two years away. 
Naval experts consider this interval crucial 
for U. S. power in the Pacific. 

Under the binoculars of Secretary 
Charles E. Edison and Admiral James O. 
Richardson, 130 American ships of war 
have been churning the Pacific in execu- 
tion of Fleet Problem XXI, Navy parlance 
for secret Spring maneuvers. Supposedly 
on trial is the ability of the U.S. battle 
fleet to cope with an “unknown” enemy. 


Reassurance for Japan 


Who that enemy might be is tactfully 
omitted from all official dispatches. Be- 
fore joining the fleet at Los Angeles, Sec- 
retary Edison underlined a popular suppo- 
sition by denying it. Just because maneu- 
vers are being held in the Pacific, the Sec- 
retary said, “is no reason for Japan or 
any other nation to do any worrying.” 

That Japan is alert, if not worried, was 
apparent last week in certain reports from 
Tokyo. Japanese newspapers have ad- 
vised that the present maneuvers would 
best be confined to the American side of 
the mid-Pacific line. More subtly, Nippon 
papers are now letting the news “leak out” 
that the Japanese naval building program 
is about to produce some startling results. 

If by chance the American battle fleet 
suddenly turned east today and found it- 
self face to face with the squadrons of 
Japan, the opposing forces of available up- 
to-date ships would line up something like 
this: 

US.A. Japan 
Battleships 14 9 
Aircraft Carriers 5 6 
Heavy Cruisers 18 12 
Light Cruisers 17 15 
Destroyers 67 84 
Submarines 30 35 
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In terms of tonnage, these ships total 
around 1,000,000 tons for the U.S. and 
732,000 tons for Japan, a ration of 5 to 3.7. 
Under the Washington Treaty, denounced 
by Japan and void since Jan. 1, 1937, the 
U.S. was granted a tonnage superiority 
in battleships over Japan of 5 to 3. 

Gist of hints which the Nipponese are 
timing to coincide with American Pacific 
maneuvers is this: if by chance the United 
States battle fleet suddenly turned East— 
not today, but a few months from now— 
the line-up of opposing forces would be a 
different proposition. 

Major part of the huge American naval 
program is still on paper or in the early 


experts concede that the Island Empire 
made a flying start in the building race. 
Japan announced her intention of scrap- 
ping the Washington Treaty in 1934. While 
the United States was still bound by 
agreements with the British and French 
not to build ships in excess of 35,000 tons 
or carrying guns over 16-inch caliber, the 
Japanese were reported to have begun ves- 
sels over 40,000 tons and carrying 18- 
inch weapons. 

Not until June, 1938, did the United 
States abandon the 35,000-ton agreements. 
First U.S. 45,000-ton battleships were not 
laid down until last July. Arrival of four 
new Japanese super-dreadnoughts on the 
Pacific scene now would cause a serious 
crisis in American naval strategy. 

That President Roosevelt is fully cogni- 
zant of this possibility has long been evi- 
dent. On the heels of the extension of Eu- 
rope’s war to Scandinavia last week, the 
President called Senator Walsh and Rep- 
resentative Vinson, chairmen of the Senate 
and House Naval Affairs Committees, to 
the White House to discuss further expan- 
sion of the naval building program. 
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ADMIRALS SNYDER, RICHARDSON (Commander-in-Chief) and PYE 
Their glasses are trained on more than a fleet 


stages of construction. First of the eight 
battleships that Congress has authorized to 
be started will not be finished until 1941. 
The next is due in 1942, four more in 1943 
and the first two 45,000-ton ships will not 
be ready until 1944. 

Shortage of materials and shipyard fa- 
cilities have already put this last pair four 
months behind schedule. Two more 45,- 
000-ton ships requested in the current bil- 
lion-dollar Navy budget being rushed 
through the Senate will take over four 
years to build. Last week a Senate appro- 
priations committee supplemented this 
budget with another $8,000,000 to provide 
additional naval shipbuilding equipment. 

The number of Japanese vessels now 
building is not exactly known. But naval 


Under consideration is a special deficien- 
cy appropriation to provide funds for ships 
needed now to fill gaps in the fleet. A sur- 
vey of construction facilities is expected to 
disclose whether facilities in American 
shipyards and skilled labor is available for 
the further speed-up of the construction 
program. 

One problem which has made the Presi- 
dent acutely conscious of the country’s 
naval deficiencies at this time is that of de- 
fending our supply lines to the East Indies 
in the event that another turn in European 
events makes some of the islands alluring 
targets for aggression. 

These heavy naval responsibilities are 
not lightened by Japan’s jump in the naval 
building race. 
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Eyes on Greenland: 
A New Defense Factor 


President's Display of Interest in Denmark’s Colony 
Recalls Pledge of Protection for Entire Hemisphere 


Arctic island provides 
possible air bases within 
seven hours of New York 


Eyes of the American people are di- 
rected toward Greenland by President 
Roosevelt, who has suggested it would be 
a good thing for them to learn a great 
deal about this ice-capped land tucked 
under the North Pole. 

When he made this suggestion, the 
President spoke of Greenland’s geology, 
its plant and animal life and its physical 
resemblance to the continent of North 
America. But to Americans who took the 
President’s advice and glanced at a map, 
what he really had in mind became in- 
creasingly clear. And when Americans con- 
sidered that Greenland is a Danish colony 
and that only last week Denmark fell in- 
to German hands, it was clearer still that 
the President was thinking of more than 
ice and polar bears. 

Only 250 miles separate Greenland’s 
west coast from Baffin Land, a part of the 
North American continent. Between Green- 
land’s southern tip and the Great Circle 
route which ships and airplanes follow 
across the Atlantic is only 400 miles of 
ocean. Near that tip is the settlement of 
Julianehaab, and a little farther up the 
coast is Godhaab, Greenland’s capital. 

In enemy hands, either of these ports 


could be used as a base from which to send 
warships and fighting planes swooping 
down upon vessels carrying on commerce 
between the United States and Europe. 
From Greenland’s tip an airplane could 
reach either New York or London in 7 
hours, 15 minutes. A friendly base there 
would be a strong protection for either 
city; an enemy base, a dangerous threat. 

The map also shows that Greenland lies 
within the western hemisphere, and the 
President did not have to repeat that the 
United States has promised to defend this 
entire hemisphere from aggression from 
abroad. An American naval and air base 
in Greenland would add considerably to the 
United States’ ability to defend not only 
Greenland, but Canada and the whole 
North Atlantic as well. 

The President mentioned none of these 
things directly, but he made it plain that, 
since the German occupation of Denmark, 
his interest in Greenland has increased. 
He said he first became interested in this 
Arctic island several years ago when Ruth 
Bryan Owen Rohde, then U.S. Minister to 
Denmark, showed him some photographs 
of the land and its people. But, significant- 
ly, he waited until Greenland became 
strategically important to apprise the 
American people of this interest. 

That the President is taking more than 
an academic interest in Greenland and its 
17,000 people became apparent _ last 
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Wednesday when he conferred with Henrik 
De Kauffmann, Danish Minister to the 
United States. After the conference, the 
Danish diplomat said: “We agreed, of 
course, that Greenland belongs to the 
American continent.” 

How closely those bonds will be tied, 
the President is not yet prepared to say. 
It is still premature, he said, to consider 
whether the Monroe Doctrine applies to 
Greenland. Nevertheless, the President’s 
current interest in Greenland recalls his 
statement last September, before war burst 
in Europe. At that time he said the Mon- 
roe Doctrine would permit no reshuffling 
of European colonies in the western hem- 
isphere without the specific consent of the 
United States. The President has since 
given no indication that he has changed 
his mind. 


Precedent of Virgin Islands 


Furthermore, if the State Department 
wishes a precedent upon which to base a 
claim for Greenland, one is at hand. In 
1916, the United States purchased from 
Denmark the Virgin Islands, after Secre- 
tary of State Robert Lansing privately ad- 
vised the Danish Minister that under cer- 
tain circumstances this country might be 
forced to take possession of them. What 
those circumstances were was apparent, for 
then, as now, Germany was rampant in 
Europe, threatening neutrals and _ their 
possessions. 

No indication has come from official 
quarters that Greenland in this war now 
provides a parallel to the Virgin Islands 
in the last war, but the President has ad- 
mitted that, because of war, American re- 
sponsibility toward Greenland has _ in- 
creased. He has thus asked the American 
Red Cross to look into the needs of Green- 
landers and expressed confidence that the 
American people will be glad to help them 
if regular Danish supply ships fail. That 
Danish supplies will fail is almost certain, 
for Denmark is now blockaded by the 
British fleet. 


Will Military Aid Follow? 


The United States is thus preparing to 
supply these Eskimos, most of whose land 
is covered with ice a thousand feet thick. 
From supplies to outright military protee- 
tion is one step and an easy one, when 
American defense is involved. 

Possible, too, is the prospect that from 
Greenland the United States may step to 
Iceland, former Danish possession only 4 
stone’s throw farther, as air distances go. 
Iceland lies athwart the hemisphere line 
and thus might have almost as valid 4 
claim to the protection of the Monroe Doc- 
trine as Greenland. 
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WAR: A THIRD-TERM STIMULUS 


Green Light From Abroad, but More Brake Pressure at Home 


Dewey strength increasing. 
Encouragement for G.O.P. 
in another by-election. 


Political influences are see-sawing in- 
conclusively with each other to drive 
President Roosevelt for and against a 
third term. One set of developments, 
largely domestic, discourages him. Another 
set, largely foreign, encourages him. 

In the train of war moves that have 


© B followed the sudden Nazi invasion of Nor- 
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GOVERNOR COCHRAN 
His sum total... 


way, advocates of drafting President 
Roosevelt for a third term find the stimu- 
lus for which they had been hoping. 

From the beginning their plans have 
been based on the belief that the national 
conventions would be held against a back- 
ground of great popular excitement in- 
duced by intensive war in Europe. 

The effect of such a situation, they felt, 
would be twofold. First, it would tend to 
make Mr. Roosevelt want to retain con- 
trol of American foreign relations himself, 
rather than surrender it to someone whose 
ideas on the subject he might not like. 
Second, it would create a popular stir that 
would make abandonment of the two- 
term tradition seem unimportant. 

Just such a background is rapidly de- 
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veloping. Those who hoped the war would 
continue in its sit-down stage throughout 
the Summer, so as to keep public attention 
chiefly on domestic issues, are disappoint- 
ed. The invasion of Norway, the prompt 
and vigorous counter-attack by the British 
Navy, and subsequent events indicate that 
the third-termers will have the background 
they expected. The war situation is play- 
ing directly into their hands. 

But they also see that it is a dangerous 
thing with double possibilities. If the 
Republicans should nominate the inex- 
perienced Thomas E. Dewey, the argu- 
ment of not giving up the Roosevelt power 
and prestige abroad and his background 
of information might prove very formid- 
able. Or, intensification of the war might 
create a new political issue of the first im- 
portance on which President Roosevelt 
would be on one side and the isolationists 
on the other. Prevailing American opinion 
is now isolationist. Would it turn fast 
enough for the President? it must inevi- 


tably be asked. 


The Psychological Factor 


The third-termers are relying, partially 
at least, on the psychological effect of the 
swiftly moving foreign situation 
President Roosevelt himself. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a man of no mild feel- 
ings. Domestically, he has given the im- 
pression for years that no day was happy 
for him unless he breakfasted on fried 
millionaire. In reality his reaction to Adolf 
Hitler is far stronger than any ever in- 
spired in him by J. P. Morgan or Tom 
Girdler. With Hitler on the rampage, the 
resolution required for Mr. Roosevelt to 
say “no” is greatly increased. 

The drafters also mention another 
point: of all the Republican candidates, 
Mr. Dewey is the one for whom President 
Roosevelt is known to have least love. 
The Republicans hold their convention 
three weeks ahead of the Democrats. If 
Mr. Dewey should be nominated, it might 
have a considerable effect upon the de- 
cision of the President, particularly since 
that isolationist speech by Mr. Dewey 
in Wisconsin. 

Thus do events beyond the Atlantic 
drive relentlessly toward a third term. But 
domestic developments put on the brakes. 

It was largely overlooked by the com- 
mentators, but most significant in the 
Nebraska-Illinois primary results, political 
observers believed, was the election of 


upon 


Hyde Sweet, a Republican, to Congress in 
a special election in the First district of 
Nebraska. 

In 1938 this district went Republican 
for the first time since the 1920s, but by a 
margin of 349 votes, and with a third can- 
didate in the field. The Republican candi- 
date then received only 47 per cent of the 
vote. Only because of the three-way con- 
test did he win. 

This time the Republican received about 
56 per ceit of the vote and won by a sub- 
stantial margin. His victory was all the 
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SENATOR BURKE 
. was his total loss 


more impressive because the Democratic 
candidate had played a leading part in the 
state legislature and was well-known, while 
the Republican candidate’s previous po- 
litical status was that of secretary to the 
late Representative George H. Heinke, 
whom he was elected to succeed. 

This election was viewed as new evi- 
dence added to trends already demon- 
strated in the three previous special con- 
gressional elections this Spring, two in 
Ohio (Republican gain over 1938, 7 per 
cent) and one in Iowa (Republican gain, 
2 per cent). The G.O.P. gain in Nebraska 
was about 9 per cent. 

Realists of both parties saw in this an 
accumulation of evidence that the Re- 
publicans have a good chance to capture 
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SENATOR SLATTERY 
Illinois Democrats ‘‘yessed“’ 


the House of Representatives in the Au- 
tumn. The possibility of a hostile House 
tying his hands gives no encouragement 
to President Roosevelt to seek reelection. 
The Republican hopes of winning the 
Nebraska Senate seat this Autumn also 
are high. Senator Edward R. Burke, whom 
the Democrats turned down for New Deal 
Governor Roy L. Cochran, is a conserva- 
tive. Had he been nominated, he would 
have attracted many Republican votes. 
His defeat will tend to drive conservative 
Democrats to the Republican candidate. 
To analysts, the third-term brakes ap- 
peared even in the overwhelming 6-to-1 
defeat which Mr. Roosevelt gave to Vice 
President Garner in the Illinois primary. 
The superficial effect was to encourage 
the drafting movement. But leading Dem- 
ocrats who looked behind the results found 
plenty to think about in the actual figures 
as they relate to ultimate success of a 
third-term campagin. The official tabula- 
tion is still incomplete, but the unofficial 
count gave President Reosevelt about 1,- 
160,000. There were about 190,000 votes 
cast for Garner and 975,000 for Dewey. 
The combined Dewey-Garner vote ap- 
proximately equaled the Roosevelt vote. 
And it must not be overlooked that there 
were 150,000 Republicans in Illinois who 
could not vote now, but will in November. 
They were independents who had entered 
the Democratic mayoralty primary in Chi- 
cago a year ago in an effort to beat 
Mayor Kelly. Under Illinois law, they can- 
not again vote in a Republican primary 
for 23 months. The total Democratic pri- 
mary vote was about 350,000 less than in 
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the 1938 primary and the total Republican 
primary vote was about 200,000 more. 

Both parties had equally hot senatorial 
and gubernatorial tilts. Senator Slattery 
was renominated by the Democrats and 
C. Wayland Brook becomes his opponent. 

Behind the cheers of third-term advo- 
cates for the drubbing given Mr. Garner 
is, nevertheless, much concern about the 
190,000 Garner votes. In contrast to Wis- 
consin, he had in Illinois no organization 
worthy of the name, and no real campaign 
was made in his behalf. 

The powerful Kelly-Nash machine in 
Chieago, the effective Horner organiza- 
tion down-state, and the full force of the 
New Deal, all committed to a third term, 
combined to roll up as impressive a vote 
as possible for the President. Yet one Dem- 
ocrat out of every seven apparently felt so 
strongly against a third term that he re- 
sisted the pressure and voted for Garner. 


G.O.P. Gain in Nebraska 

In Nebraska the total primary figures 
showed an even greater gain in Repub- 
lican strength. The combined Dewey-Van- 
denberg vote exceeded the Roosevelt vote 
by 8 to 5, although hot state primary con- 
tests brought out a big vote in both parties. 

Mr. Dewey’s showing in both States 
confirmed to strategists of both parties 
that President Roosevelt has a real com- 
petitor in the Middle West. 

The New York district attorney failed 
to get as big a proportion of the Repub- 
lican vote of Nebraska as he did earlier in 
Wisconsin. But it was only superficially 
that the results were less impressive. 

In Nebraska, the regular Republican or- 
ganization was openly for Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg. It had been split in Wis- 
consin. Organization counts heavily in a 
primary. Furthermore, Mr. Dewey made 
no campaign through Nebraska. Consider- 
ing those differences, the four-to-three vote 
for Dewey in Nebraska seemed like an ex- 
pression of popular following about as con- 
vincing as the two-to-one vote in Wisconsin. 

It was notable in Illinois that Mr. 
Dewey, unopposed, obtained about 65,000 
more votes than the combined totals of 
William E. Borah and Frank Knox in their 
hotly contested primary of 1936. 

Also generally overlooked, but highly 
significant in the whole picture, is the as- 
tonishing preference for Mr. Dewey re- 
ported among Democrats who voted for 
President Roosevelt in 1936 but intend to 
support a Republican this year. 

Domestic or foreign considerations? 
Which will influence President Roosevelt 
most strongly next July? That is the big 
unanswered and unanswerable question of 
American politics. 


But, in spite of such enigmas, a unique 
feature of the American political scene has 
just been dramatized. While European 
dictators throw about themselves the pro. 
tective shields of Gestapos and OGPU’s, 
forbid their citizens to listen to foreign 
broadcasts, censor all mail and news, and 
have invented the concentration camp for 
those who venture to disagree with the re. 
gime, the President of the United States 
and practically all the high officials of 
America spent last Saturday night at the 
Gridiron dinner, seeing themselves lam. 
pooned and satirized in direct ratio to the 
dignity they assume. 

As the dining hall was plunged into 
sudden darkness for the traditional open- 
ing ceremonies, Mark Foote, president o! 
the club, began his brief speech significant. 
ly by saying that “this is the only kind of 
blackout we ever have in America.” 

On his right sat President Roosevelt, 
on his left Vice President Garner. On 
both sides of them was strung a long line 
of high officials, the members of the 
Cabinet, Chief Justice Hughes and six of 
the eight Associate Justices of the Su. 
preme Court, the commanding officers of 
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C. WAYLAND BROOKS 
Illinois Republicans ‘‘yessed” 


the Army and Navy, and, among the pres 


dential candidates, Hull, McNutt, Jack- 


son, Farley and Wheeler of the Demo- J 
crats, Dewey, Vandenberg, Taft, Bridges, } 


Martin, Willkie, Bricker and Gannett of 
the Republicans. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Senator Vandenberg 
were the off-the-record speakers. So starts 
an American presidential campaign. 
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A Sudden Call to the Helmsman 


Quickening of War’s Alarms Interrupts Hyde Park Sojourn 


Blitzkrieg in Europe and 
effect on White House tension. 
What of Greenland’s future? 


The Time: Friday, April 12, 10:48 A. M. 
(Should have been 10:30). 

The Place: Executive Offices, White 
House, 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The scene is a large oval room, with pale 
green-painted walls, built-in book-cases, a 
great oval rug, scores of ship prints, brown- 
green velvet draperies, a few ship-model 
cases, the seal of the President of the 
United States molded on the ceiling, which 
is lighted indirectly, and a desk in the 
center of the back wall. 

A steady rain outside blurs the view of 
the lawn, dotted with high trees, that 
sweeps away from the three tall windows 
at the end of the room. An open door to 
the left shows formal gardens of jonquils 
at the foot of the white walls of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. Steam is on the window 
panes. 

As the curtain rises, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, wearing a single-breasted 
gray suit, with white shirt and dark brown 
tie, is seated behind his desk, swinging in 
his swivel chair, cocking his cigarette-hold- 
er in the left corner of his mouth. Directly 
behind him, between upright flag stands, 
are two Secret Service men, looking rather 
pleasant and not too forbidding. 


The Barrage of the Press 

Muffled poundings are heard from a nar- 
row door at the right, and suddenly about 
100 newspapermen rush up to the barri- 
cade of low chairs circling the Chief Exec- 
utive’s desk. Some of them, in the front 
row, start joking with the President, ex- 
changing the latest story. “That’s good!” 
says Mr. Roosevelt. Others, mostly visit- 
ing out-of-town reporters, wonder who 
those men are who have suddenly ap- 
peared on the green velvet sofa, by the 
President’s side, and in the small chairs 
behind him. They learn that they are the 
White House press, military and naval 
aides. 

Soon the questions pop. Mr. President, 
what about Norway, television, Greenland, 
farm credits, reorganization plans, trade 
agreements? Mr. Roosevelt folds his hands 
on his lap, pauses a moment, tosses back 
his big head, wrinkles his forehead quizzi- 
tally, answers cryptically—then smiles. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT, MR. HULL, MR. JOHNSON and MR. WELLES 
At the station: One Secretary, one Assistant Secretary, one Under Secretary 


Such phrases as “spinach,” “awfully hypo- 
thetical,” “a bit premature” and “nothing 
else on my mind” are heard most often. 

Then comes an announcement, a happy 
one for the President: Within a few mo- 
ments, in his office, the bill extending for 
three years the power of the United States 
to negotiate reciprocal trade treaties will at 
long last be signed. And then, for the re- 
porters, the big news: That Greenland is 
very much on his mind, in view of the 
German occupation of Denmark, and that 
he considers it more closely related to 
North America than to Europe. 

Such the end of the President’s 
week. The beginning was far different. 
Napping at his Hyde Park country man- 
sion over the week-end, the President was 
suddenly caught by the rush of war in 
Europe. During those days at the week’s 
opening, Franklin Roosevelt’s interest in 
Norway was purely sylvan. He was mak- 
ing preparations to plant 50,000 Norway 
spruce saplings on his estate. The rest of 
the time he spent in inspecting his new 
library, choosing Dutchess County field- 
stone for the walls, having tea with friends, 
riding through the country, enjoying a 
“purely social luncheon” with New York’s 
Governor Lehman, sending a message of 
condolence to the widow of Dr. Cyrus 
Adler. 

Then, at 3 A.M., Tuesday, over a tele- 


was 


phone came the soft voice of Presidential 
Secretary Hassett, telling him that Norway 
was invaded. At once Mr. Roosevelt was 
put in communication with Washington 
and through the rest of the night tele- 
phone lines were kept open. Dan Moor- 
man, the railway official in charge of the 
President’s special train, was told to stand 
by. At noon the next day, the President 
got on board, and held a press conference 
on his way to the Capital. At Union Sta- 
tion that night he was met by Secretary 
Hull, Under Secretary Welles and Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Johnson (Mr. Welles 
carried papers and a big map). As soon as 
the train pulled in, all three hurried to the 
private car, and conferred with their Chief 
for 15 minutes. 

The rest of the week was a Presidential 
hurly-burly: prolonged consultations with 
State, War, Navy, Treasury and lending 
officials, announcements of combat areas 
and foreign exchange orders—and long 
hours over maps of the sea, the favorite 
pastime of America’s No. 1 naval strat- 
egist, amateur. 

In addition to all that, the President kept 
up his routine schedule, receiving a num- 
ber of callers, among them Archduke Otto 
of Hapsburg, heir to the non-existent Aus- 
trian throne, who declared that even if 
Germany overran all Norway, he still be- 
lieved the Allies would win. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened" 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


lhe Oniifod | 


} Bu. S. Pa 





One by one the democracies of Europe are being 
blotted out. 

Every time a new victim is added to the long list 
of smaller nations whose sovereignty is snuffed out by 
the aggression of powerful neighbors, the prospect is 
that for some time to come the area of slavery gradu- 
ally will be enlarged. 

Tens of millions of human beings are today living 
in slavery in Europe. Even on the side of the democra- 
cies, individual freedom is limited by the necessity of 
maintaining an armed state against an aggressor who 
gives no notice, obeys no rules, and takes what he 
pleases. 

Democracy is ill-equipped by temperament to fight 
national gangsterism. The very organization of a free 
state makes it difficult to anticipate by active resist- 
ance the rudimentary steps of military and naval 
offense by dictator-led countries. Because the Allies 
did not wish to occupy Norway and Sweden as a 
“protection” in their battle against the Nazis, the 
German dictatorship caught the democracies napping. 

Today, because the British and French will not in- 
vade either Holland or Belgium and prepare for the 
inevitable onslaught through those two neutral terri- 
tories, the Allied defense and possibly the very life of 
Great Britain and France are menaced. 

What does this mean to us here in America? 

We do not wish to enter this war but we should be 
considering the organization of the United States of 
America for defense against any and all contingencies 
affecting the life of our people. We must prepare to 
maintain for America her precious heritage of freedom. 
We must not lose time thinking of the eventualities of 
the present war but of the realities already apparent 
to us, this very month. 


AMERICA’S FUTURE Here are the outlines of a truly 
DEFENSE PROGRAM American policy: First and fore- 
IS OUTLINED most, we must build up our 

navy, to a size and efficiency 
which will protect continental United States and our 
overseas possessions. 

Second, we must be prepared to police the Atlantic 
as well as the Pacific Coast as far as the Panama 
Canal. 

Third, we must consider the Dominion of Canada 
within our sphere of military and naval interest on the 
Atlantic side just as we consider Alaska within our 


OUR ANSWER TO EUROPE 
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national orbit on the Pacific side. This is most im. gre 
portant now that airplane bases for attack and for} no 
transportation of troops have become an integral part} be: 
of modern warfare. las 

Fourth, we must invest in the latest type of defense tre 
against submarine and airplane attack. We need mor} 
anti-aircraft guns and more submarine nets and mine} jz 


laying equipment. sh 
Fifth, we must spare no expense in building the big} w; 
gest and most capable air force in the world. la 


The foregoing principles of an American policy pre} yw; 
suppose that the United States can no longer depend} yg 
on the British fleet to protect us in the Atlantic or te 
afford us much assistance in the Pacific in the event} ra 
of a naval war in either ocean. We know it now. Why} by 
wait? Battleships are not built overnight. ce 


U.S. MUST NOT 
BE LULLED INTO 
FALSE SECURITY 


On the outcome of the present} e 
war depends the fate of the Brit} B 
ish Empire which means the} cc 
British fleet and the Dominiond! of 
Canada. If the Nazis become the masters of the At-. B 
lantic ocean, our problems will not diminish but wil 

very substantially increase. | 

Do we want to wait till the end of the present war 
to decide on an American policy? 

It would seem short-sighted, indeed, to try to aug; 
ment the fleet after the war when the die will hav 
been cast. What seems at the moment imperative i} gs 
that the United States increase its naval strength » 
that we can have a navy in the Atlantic and a navy 
in the Pacific capable of dealing with any possible at: 
tack on either coast. This has sometimes been calle pf 
a “two-ocean navy”. The slogan has seemed in thi ) 
past somewhat fantastic but in view of what is hap} 
pening in Europe we may well ask ourselves whethej, 
the American democracy shall be caught napping a ¢ 
were the British and French when gangsterism. I 
marched ruthlessly 18 months ago into Czechoslovakia 

Democracy must prove itself equal to dictatorships 
in a military and naval sense. The United States can: 
not afford to twirl its thumbs while the whole schemd 
of world power is changing—and changing rapidly. | 

It is precisely because we do have freedom of speect} 
and debate that we must not allow demagogues to 
lull us into fancied security because it suits their polliti- 
cal whims at the moment. Divided counsels in the 
British government have cost the British people ¢ 
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Events in Scandinavia emphasize weakness of democracies—America should 


not enter the war but must build a larger navy and air force to defend our coasts > ¢ . 
against any contingency—costly, but it’s the price of freedom. 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








great deal in the last three years. For their statesmen 
now concede publicly that Britain might have been 
beaten had the Nazis launched their “lightning war” 
Jatt Autumn. What a tragic confession! What a be- 
trayal of democracy by her leaders! 

We know now that there is no such thing as “civi- 
lized warfare” or “neutral rights” in Europe. Why 


| should we suppose that the nations of this hemisphere 
+ will be treated differently if it suits a hungry foe to 


launch a campaign of aggression here? After all why 
was Norway invaded? To get territory? Or to get 
valuable iron ore and other supplies? 

This hemisphere contains the richest collection of 
raw materials in the world. If Europe is dominated 
by a single dictatorship system unfriendly to us be- 
cause we are a democracy, why should such a dic- 
tatorship fail to take into account the tremendous 
economic help we have been able to render to the 
British by our machines and our resources? Isn’t ac- 
cess to the Americas as important to the preservation 
of the Nazis when triumphant as it is today to the 
British and French? 

We have proof already of the vital importance of 
the United States in the thinking of the Nazis. For the 
moment the Nazi intrigue is designed to keep America 
out of the war. Americans abroad are courteously 
treated when they come within the area of Nazi 
authority and American ships have been spared any 
submarine attacks even though many other neutral 
vessels outside of the prescribed combat zones have 
been sunk by the Nazis. 


PROPAGANDA OF When it suits the Nazi policy to 
NAZI WHITE PAPER keep a nation out of the conflict, 
WAS WELL-TIMED __ it resorts to every device of prop- 

aganda available. Is anybody ex- 
cept the most credulous fooled by what has been hap- 
pening in America in the last several months? 

Thus, why did the Nazis release their “white paper” 
about American diplomats at just the time Berlin 
was planning the invasion of Norway and Denmark? 
And how quickly the Republicans and Democrats of 
the isolationist school grabbed the bait and began to 
exploit the Nazi documents! Was this exposé not 
planned further to divide Americans and to make 
them antagonistic to the Administration on the theory 
that the present government in Washington is secretly 
planning to enter the war? The German documents 


were calculated to build isolationist sentiment so as 
to keep America not only from entering the war but 
from building up our national defenses in preparation 
for possible entrance into the war. Clearly, if our na- 
tional psychology can be kept isolationist, then it is 
easier to defeat increases in national defense appropri- 
ations. This would be to the Nazis’ advantage. 


FREEDOM AND 
SAFETY OF OUR 
PEOPLE AT STAKE 


Based on what has happened 
thus far, the United States has 
no justification for entering the 
war. Deep as may be our sym- 
pathies with the cause of the Allies, the American 
people at this time do not feel that the safety of 
the United States is actually jeopardized. 

We are about to enter, moreover, a national political 
campaign. The Republican party candidates are flirt- 
ing with the idea of isolation and are beginning to 
attack the Administration as desiring “to drag us into 
the war”. In my judgment, nothing is calculated to 
insure the reelection of a Democratic administration 
than such a mistaken approach by the Republican 
party or its candidates. The Gallup polls last Autumn 
revealed that the President’s position on repeal of the 
embargo added to his own popularity and the strength 
of the Democratic party in the nation. 

Early last July, this writer among others warned 
the Republicans about the embargo issue and urged 
that it be disposed of at the regular session of Con- 
gress but the Republicans preferred to filibuster and 
this move subsequently forced an extra session when 
the European war broke out. The Republican party 
today can gain for itself real prestige with the inde- 
pendent voters of the country by standing behind the 
position which Thomas E. Dewey took in his speeches 
in the East in January and not behind the speeches 
which he made in March to court the votes of the iso- 
lationists in Wisconsin. 

An American policy today should not be partisan or 
political. The future safety of the American people 
and this hemisphere is at stake. Partisanship must be 
tabooed where foreign policy is concerned. We must 
put our faith in the Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
and his associates whose wisdom has guided us thus far. 

We must build a navy and an air force second to 
none. It will cost us heavily in taxes. But this burden 
we must bear. For it is the price we pay for freedom 
in a world that is more slave than free. 
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Anti-lynching bill threatens 
delay. Hatch Act extension © 
and farm credit aid probable. 


Congress is in a mood to go home soon. 
Members are tired; there has been little 
vacation in more than a year. And political 
fences require attention. 

Adjournment is expected close to June 
10; not many days later. The President’s 
last reorganization order was _ presented 
April 11. It must lie over for possible con- 
gressional objection for 60 days before it 
can become effective. The Republican Na- 
tiona! Convention will open at Philadelphia 
June 24. 


Press tor June Adjournment 

Controversy which might prolong the 
session is a possibility. But veteran mem- 
bers say that not within their memory has 
the pressure for early June adjournment 
been as great as it is now. 

Appropriation bills are well in hand. The 
House has passed all the regular supply 
bills, leaving only the relief appropriations 
and the final deficiency measure to be han- 
dled initially by that body. There will be 
controversy over the relief bill, and over 
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AN URGE FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Prospects for Major Legislation as Thoughts Turn Homeward 


conference reports on some of the other ap- 
propriation measures, which the Senate has 
changed materially, but nothing approach- 
ing a deadlock over any of the money bills 
appears in sight. 

With the appropriation bills enacted, it 
will be difficult to hold Congress in session 
much longer. As evidence, the Senate last 
week in one day’s session passed 155 bills 
and resolutions. 

The anti-lynching bill hovers as a threat 
to rapid disposition of all the business be- 
fore the Senate. Passed by the House, this 
measure is on the Senate calendar. Its pro- 
ponents do not propose to call it up before 
the last of the regular appropriation bills 
has been passed. But a filibuster against 
its passage has been threatened. The last 
filibuster against a bill on this subject con- 
tinued seven weeks. 


Legislation Expected 

As the time draws near for the predicted 
end of the session, here is the way veteran 
members of Congress appraise the chances 
of enactment (including presidential ap- 
proval) of major legislation: 

Enactment probable: omnibus 
transportation bill; lower interest rates 
for farm mortgages; water pollution 





—Harris & Ewing 


SOUTH CAROLINA CAN BOAST 


Appointment of Rep. Marvin Jones to the U.S. Court of Claims makes possible the succession of 
Rep. H. P. Fulmer (left) of South Carolina to the chairmanship of the House Agriculture Committee. 
The Senate Agriculture Committee is headed by Senator Ellison D. “Cottton Ed“ Smith (right), 


also of South Carolina. 
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control; extension of the Hatch “clean 
politics” act to include certain state 
employes; naval expansion bill; reap- 
portionment of Congress. 

Enactment unlikely: federal regu- 
lation of the petroleum industry; 
prohibition of block-booking of mo- 
tion pictures; extension of the Walsh- 
Healey government-contracts act; 
Norris bill to liberalize government 
aid to consumers’ cooperatives; loans 
for small business; anti-lynching bill; 
Patman anti-chain store bill; expan- 
sion of authority of the Home Loan 
Bank system; new taxes, including 
the certificate plan for financing farm 
benefit payments; increase in the debt 
limit; rivers and harbors and flood 
control authorizations. 

Uncertain: amendment of the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act and of the 
Wage and Hour Act; increased Jend- 
ing powers for the United States 
Housing Authority; Logan-Walter 
bill to require administrative agencies 
to have fixed rules of practice; reg- 
ulation of investment trusts; TVA 
taxes; ban against further purchases 
of foreign silver; civil service expan- 
sion; federal hospitals in rural areas. 
The fate of some of the proposals in- 

cluded in the “uncertain” class cannot be 
predicted with accuracy because their 
final forms have not been determined. 
Some may become certainties for enact- 
ment rapidly; others soon may be beyond 
hope. 


A Reward for a Texan 


President Roosevelt sent to the Senate 
last week the nomination of Representa- 
tive Jones (Dem.), of Texas, to be a 
member of the U. S. Court of Claims. It 
was confirmed promptly. Representative 
Jones has been chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture since the Demo- 
crats organized the House in 1931. He will 
not resign until near the close of the pres- 
ent session, owing to important legislation 
which he has been guiding through his 
committee. 

Slated to succeed Mr. Jones as head of 
the House committee is Representative 
Fulmer (Dem.), of South Carolina. By 
coincidence, another South Carolinian, 
Senator Smith, heads the comparable com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Continued life for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board was assured when 
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the House, by a vote of 184 to 124, ac- 
cepted a Senate amendment to the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill giving 
710,000 to that agency. The House orig- 
inally had denied funds to this board 
(U. S. N., Jan. 26) on the ground it had 
no statutory authority, having been cre- 
ated by Executive Order. The Senate, 
however, found a connection between the 
agency and an old Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Board, and voted $710,000. The 
Budget had asked $1,060,000. 

The same conference report, however, 
did away with another of President Roose- 
velt’s agencies, the Office of Personnel 


Administration, funds being denied its 
work. 

Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, 
secured adoption by the Senate of a 


resolution calling upon the Budget Bureau 
to report the names of the agencies, and 
the amount sought from each, from which 
it is proposed to “recapture” $700,000,000 
of capital assets as proposed in the Presi- 
dent’s Budget message in January. Senator 
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SENATOR McKELLAR 
He fought the cotton “‘grab“’ 


Byrd expressed the opinion Congress 
might not approve taking funds from some 
of the agencies. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.) , of Tennessee, 
for three days in the Senate last week op- 
posed a bill to appropriate $1,500,000 to 
cotton cooperatives and readjust accounts, 
which would mean additional money to 
them. He had ample support when the 
voting came, and his substitute to refer the 
subject to the Court of Claims won, 34 to 
29. The matter concerns transactions with 
the Federal Farm Board ten years ago. 
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Federal Streamlining: 
The Fourth Model 


Vigorous Senatorial criticisms of the 
President’s fourth reorganization order, be- 
cause of its proposal for changes in the ad- 
ministration of the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
mark the first disagreement between the 
Executive and Legislative branches over 
agency reorganization. But despite their 
vigor, it was not believed the critics will 
succeed in blocking effectuation of the 
plan. 

Senator McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, 
introduced resolutions for Congressional 
disapproval of not only the fourth plan, 
but of the third. He opposes, in the fourth 
plan, proposed abolition of the Air Safety 
Board as a separate unit of the Aeronautics 
‘uthority. He opposed the third plan be- 
cause it would transfer functions of air- 
craft registration and safety regulation 
from the CAA to the Administrator with- 
in that agency. 

In his fourth plan, the last for this 
year, President Roosevelt made a number 
of interdepartmental shifts. The more im- 
portant were transfer of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority from the status of an 
independent agency to a unit within the 
Department of Commerce; transfer of the 
Weather Bureau from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Department of Com- 
merce; transfer of the Food and Drug 
Administration from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Federal Security Agen- 
cy; and division of the activities of the 
Soil Conservation between the 
Departments of the Interior and Agri- 
culture, the former assuming those having 
to do with public lands. 


Service 


Unless vetoed by concurrent resolution, 
requiring a majority of both branches of 
Congress, the reorganization plans become 
effective 60 days after submission. The law 
expires next Jan. 20. In submitting plan 4, 
President Roosevelt suggested the law be 
extended after that date, and also that no 
exemptions be included in the renewal. 
Under the present act, 21 agencies are ex- 
empt from any reorganization order; such 
agencies as the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


——-%h- 


House Conservatism 
On the Constitution 


The House showed last week a conserv- 
ative attitude toward an attempt to alter 
by legislation a procedure laid down in 
the Constitution. 
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REPRESENTATIVE GUYER 
He had constitutional doubts 


By a vote of 104 to 236, it rejected a 
bill offered by one of its constitutional 
experts, usually regarded as conservative, 
Representative Sumners (Dem.) , of Texas, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
who advocated a new method of removing 
from office judges of inferior federal 
courts who have been found guilty of mis- 
conduct. 

The bill would have established a meth- 
od by which, if charges short of high 
crimes and misdemeanors were brought 
against a circuit or district judge of a 
federal court, the House might direct trial 
by a special court of three circuit court 
judges designated by the Chief Justice, 
prosecution to be conducted by the At- 
torney General. 

Under the leadership of Representative 
Guyer (Rep.), of Kansas, ranking minor- 
ity member of the Judiciary Committee, 
a bi-partisan attack was launched against 
the bill on the ground that the Constitu- 
tion fixes but one method of removing a 
federal judge from office—impeachment 
proceedings with the Senate sitting as a 
court. 

Proponents, led by Representative Sum- 
ners, argued that, as Congress had power 
to create inferior courts, it also has power 
to legislate for removal of inferior judges 
for offenses less than treason and high 
crimes and misdemeanors. The measure’s 
author pointed out that Senators are too 
fully occupied otherwise to serve as mem- 
bers of a court of impeachment. 

In the history of the United States, im- 
peachment trials have been ordered for 
only 12 federal judges. Two were con- 
victed and another resigned under fire. 
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The National debt is expected to go through the ceil- 
ing some time during the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
That ceiling is a legal limit which Congress in 1922 put 
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Actually, this ceiling is no more than a brake on 
deficit spending. Congress can raise the limit if it sees 
fit. But such action requires that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives approve continued financing through the sale 
of IOU’s. Senators and Representatives are self-con- 
scious about this method of financing. 

It isn’t that they or even private financial experts are 
worried about the size of the debt—even at its present 
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all-time peak. They have the word of the American 
Bankers Association that the Government’s credit is not 
even close to the straining point. 

Many Senators and Representatives are worried, how- 
ever, over the rate at which the debt is going up. The 
Pictogram shows how fast it is growing. 

Theoretically, Congress could check the rise in the 
debt by raising taxes or cutting expenses. Actually, it 
feels that taxes now are high enough, and that expenses 
cannot be cut much. Apparently, there is no stopping 
the balloon from reaching the debt limit next year. 
When it does, Congress will have to boost the limit. 
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PROLOGUE TO SLAUGHTER? 


Struggle in Scandinavia Looses Barrage of Threats Over Europe 


Tension reaches new peaks 
in Balkans and Low Countries. 
Allies’ problems in the North. 


Still an unfinished mystery is the latest 
chapter in the Tragedy of Europe. 

Essentially, the grim story of aggression 
remained obscure last week as the author 
of the plot concealed its details. 

Obviously, Herr Hitler was once more on 
the move. Overnight Scandinavia had _ be- 
come a major battle-ground of war. But 
whether Germany’s lightning invasion is 
Step One in a bold, gigantic plan or an 
operation sufficient unto itself looms even 
larger than the tales of battle. 

Verdict of Europe’s capitals last week 
appeared to be that Scandinavia was but a 
preface for grimmer things to come. 

In the Lowlands, Dutch and Belgian 
armies stood ready against reported Ger- 
man troop concentrations along the Neth- 
erlands frontier; evacuation preparations 
were under way in Luxembourg. 


Feint or Offensive? 

On the Rhine-Moselle front, French and 
British soldiers braced themselves along 
the Maginot Line, worried by reports of 
Nazi patrol activity on its northern flank. 
Whether to expect a serious thrust or a 
violent demonstration calculated to divert 
their attention from other spots, they were 
not certain. 

In the Balkans, the fuse of trouble 
sputtered vigorously. The murder of two 
Germans in Bucharest threatened inter- 
national complications. In Belgrade leaflets 
were scattered on the = streets warning 
Yugoslavs: “Do not resist Germany if 
you value your freedom.” Nazis pressed 
Danubian countries to allow German gun- 
boats to police the entire length of 
Southeastern Europe’s water highway after 
barges carrying oil and wheat to the Reich 
had been mysteriously sunk. 

Simultaneously, Germany notified Bal- 
kan countries through trade leaders that 
any coun'ry moving to switch trade from 
the Reich to the Allies would be con- 
sidered “unneutral.” 

Balkan forebodings were increased by 
indications that other nations besides Ger- 
many were not indifferent to their fate. 
In London the British diplomatic chiefs 
from Southeastern capitals were assembled 
in conference with Foreign Secretary Lord 
Halifax. From Italy came reports that new 
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NORWAY’‘S HAAKON, SWEDEN‘S GUSTAV, DENMARK’‘S CHRISTIAN 


Once there were three kings . . . 


classes of army reserves were about to be 
called to the colors. At Odessa, only 25 
miles from the Rumanian frontier, Russia 
was reputedly massing large numbers of 
troops. 

Against this broad and sinister horizon 
for the future unfolded the Allied-German 
struggle over Norway. Hazy in the mists of 
censorship were most of the actual details 
of war. 

Known was the fact that Denmark had 
capitulated to Germany without a struggle. 
Though Christian X was still a king, what 
he ruled was a matter for debate. 

Known, too, was Sweden’s declaration 
of her intention to remain neutral in the 
second war that had been brought to her 
borders in recent months. Less sure were 
King Gustav’s chances of preserving that 
neutrality inviolate. At stake in the Allied- 
German conflict was the control of Swedish 
iron mines in the north. Dependent upon 
the fortunes of war in Norway rested Ger- 
many’s decision to use the Swedish land 
route through to Oslo. 

Also an established fact was the resis- 
tance which some units of King Haakon’s 
tiny Norwegian army were showing to 
German invaders. But reports from Oslo 
told of a quiet populace listening calm- 
ly and contentedly to a German military 
band. 

Beyond these things little more could be 
confirmed. Just how the verdict was going 





between the Allied fleet and the Germans 
was lost in a swirl of rumors. 

Members of the House of Commons 
heard First Lord of the Admiralty Winston 
Churchill explode early tales of astound- 
ing British victories by asserting that no 
miracles had been performed. Exact naval 
losses on either side were far from certain. 
Berlin made no mention of the engage- 
ments. 

Problem for the Allies, naval experts 
agreed, was threefold: (1) To sweep Ger- 
man naval units and transports from the 
sea; (2) to overcome the Norwegian shore 
batteries in German hands; (3) to effect a 
troop landing in sufficient numbers to 
defeat Nazi forces already on Norwegian 
territory. 

To execute these operations in the teeth 
of concentrated attack from the air, 
harassment by mines and submarines, the 
superiority which fixed guns on land hold 
over those aboard an exposed and moving 
ship was not expected to be an easy task. 
But the Allies appeared determined to 
push the attempt to the limit. 

To the small neutrals of Europe there 
was little comfort as they contemplated 
the possible results of the Scandinavian 
war for them: that a victorious Hitler 
would be invincible; that a defeated Hitler 
would be veneeful; that a scheming Hitler 
might be feinting in the north preparatory 
to other conquests. 
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Question of the Weck. 
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What Sum Should Congress Allot WPA 
To Meet the Needs of Unemployed? 


Charles A. Sprague 


(Rep.), Governor of Oregon, 


answers: 

Those of us who are in touch with re- 
lief demands have come to realize that no 
amount of money is “adequate.” No mat- 
ter how much money is appropriated, the 
demands expand correspondingly. We are 
arriving at a time when we should be look- 
ing for relief from relief. 

I do not know any better time to begin 
than now to bring federal expenditures 
within federal income. 


Lloyd C. Stark 


(Dem.), Governor of Missouri, 


answers: 

In my opinion, it will require approxi- 
mately $1,250,000,000 properly to finance 
federal relief activities in the next fiscal 
year if considerable human suffering is to 
be avoided. The state governments, with 
their limited taxing powers, are hard 
pressed to meet their share of the federal 
matching programs and maintain wholly 
state-supported direct relief programs in 
addition. Any drastic cut in the Work 
Projects Administration pay rolls would be 
disastrous. 

It appears necessary to carry forward 
a federal relief program until such time as 
the permanent social security measures of 
old age insurance and unemployment com- 


(by telegraph) 
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GOVERNOR STARK 





The question of the extent of 
federal financing necessary to cope 
with the unemployment crisis in 
this country continues to excite 
wide discussion, which, no doubt, 
will be intensified as the debate 
before Congress progresses. In last 
week's issue were presented the 
viewpoints of the mayors of im- 
portant cities on this subject. Since 
the state governments and relief 
agencies are as vitally interested 
in the problem as are the local 
governments, The United States 


News addressed to the Governors 
of all the States and to welfare and 
relief authorities this question: 
“In your opinion, will a bil- 
lion dollars of federal money 
for WPA be adequate in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1? 
If you feel it is not adequate, 
what change in relief meth- 
ods, or what new method of 
raising additional money 
would you suggest?” 
Answers received are published 
herewith. 





pensation have developed to the point 
where they can pick up the load. Any sud- 
den cessation of the federal relief program 
would be a serious setback to business at 
this crucial stage of the recovery program. 


Arthur H. James 


(Rep.), Governor of Pennsylvania, 


answers: 

I do not care to make any comment on 
the amount of federal money which should 
be made available for the Work Projects 
Administration. 

So far as that question goes, federal ap- 
propriations have not always had especial- 
ly close relationship with federal expendi- 
tures; hence our magnificent and growing 
deficit. What is far more important, in my 
judgment, is that whatever amount is 
made available be expended honestly and 
fairly. 

As long as there is any question whether 
the formula of WPA allocation is based on 
political questions, rather than need, dis- 
cussions of the amount properly to be ap- 
propriated are academic. 


R. T. Jones 


(Dem.), Governor of Arizona, 
answers: 

For each month of the fiscal year ex- 
piring June 30, an average of 7,365 persons 
were employed in Arizona by the Work 
Projects Administration. This was Arizo- 
na’s quota on the basis of the $1,477,000,- 
000 federal appropriation. We have almost 
11,000 people certified, to receive WPA em- 


(by telegraph) 





ployment. That means we have more than 
3,500 people living at a standard even low- 
er than that of the average WPA worker, 
pitifully low itself. 

An appropriation of less than one billion 
dollars for the next fiscal year would re- 
duce the number employed by the WPA 
in Arizona to 4,500, less than one-half of 
our requirements. 


C. A. Bottolfsen 


(Rep.), Governor of Idaho, 


answers: 

In my opinion, a decentralization of au- 
thority to reallocate expenditures within 
the States would be advantageous and give 
greater flexibility to administration of the 
program. Our citizens who are eligible for 
WPA employment, but now are idle be- 
cause of reduced quotas and new regula- 
tions, present a serious problem because 
their living expenses cannot be geared to 
the variations in a national program. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. Clifton A. Woodrum 


(Dem.), Virginia; Acting Chairman, House 
Subcommittee on Deficiency Appropriations 
considering relief funds, 


answers: 

I have taken the position all the time 
that the Federal Government should have 
a certain obligation with the States and 
localities in meeting the problem of un- 
employment relief. I had hoped that the 
President’s budget of $1,000,000,000 would 
be sufficient. In view of the present devel- 
opments, the committee of which I am 
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acting chairman will give very careful con- 
sideration to the whole subject. 


Rep. John Taber 


(Rep.), New York; Ranking Minority Mem- 
ber, House Committee on Appropriations 
considering relief funds, 


answers: 


If the money could be honestly spent, 
and only for relief purposes, the $975,000,- 
000 the President estimated for the year 
1941 could be cut by $250,000,000 and that 
would be plenty of money to take care of 
our needed relief. 


Fred K. Hoehler 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Director, American Public 
Welfare Association, 


answers: 

There is no logical or sound reason for 
reduction of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration rolls. There has been no appre- 
ciable increase in employment. 

In California alone, unemployment re- 
lief is being given to over 100,000 cases, 
whereas WPA is reducing its load from 
90,000 to 60,000. 

With $1,477,000,000 appropriated in 
1939, there has been employment for less 
than two-thirds of all the employables 
asking for WPA work. An appropriation 
of $1,500,000,000 would give jobs to less 
than 70 per cent of employable people 
registered with relief agencies. 


Charles |. Schottland 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; Executive Director, 
Federation of Jewish Welfare 
Organizations, 


answers: 

Anyone familiar with the relief problem 
throughout the United States knows that 
a billion dollars for the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration will be entirely inadequate. 

Let us hope that Congress will appro- 
priate at least $1,600,000,000 to carry on 
the program on the same level. 


(by telegraph) 


Clinton W. Areson 


NEW YORK CITY; Program Director, Child 
Welfare League of America, Inc., 


answers: 

Any allotment which cuts down the 
number which may be employed at this 
time will be an “economy” at the expense 
of suffering. The gravest difficulties occur 
in States where relief is beneath any rea- 
sonable threshold of support, and it is to 
redress such inequalities that you would 
find child welfare organizations over the 
entire country anxious to see action. 
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From tough steer— 
to TENDER eS TEAK 

















¢ When a friend unexpectedly 
happens to drop in for dinner, it’s 
no more than right that he take pot- 
luck for granted. But when we care- 
fully plan a dinner, long in advance, 
most of us pretty much stick to the 
rule of serving the best food we 
can get. 


¢ That rule was rudely broken 
last April, when one hundred and 
forty-six people sat down to dinner 
at a Cleveland hotel. It was a notable 
group—civic and industrial leaders, 
food experts, home economists, 
chefs, editors—people invited for 
one particular purpose, to taste a 
new kind of steak. 


« They were not served choice 
beef; those steaks were not expen- 
sive. Average in quality, average in 
price, average in every respect—but 
one! This beef was treated by a new 
process, called Tenderay, which 
has the peculiar ability of making 
ordinary beef as tender and juicy 
in just three days as the expensive 
cuts the very finest hotels serve after 
three or four or five weeks’ aging. 


« The guests were delighted. The 
steaks, they said, were excellent. 
But they were not half as pleased as 
Mrs. Cleveland housewife who 
learned that from that day on she 
could buy the same kind of beef at 
her own store. Heard that for the 


first time she could buy steak with- 
out guess and without gamble and 
know that it would be tender— 
always. 


¢ The Tenderay process, develop- 
ed by Westinghouse in cooperation 
with the Kroger Food Foundation 
and Melion Institute, depends on a 
lot of factors; humidity, temperature 
and what not. BUT—and here is 
where Westinghouse research plays 
such an important part—the process 
would be utterly impractical with- 
out the newly perfected *Sterilamp 
which kills bacteria with light and 
keeps the meat fresh and sweet. 


* He would be a rash prophet 
who'd care to predict the uses com- 
merce and industry and medicine 
will find for the Sterilamp. A poultry 
man says it solves his turkey raising 
problems. Restaurants, hotels, bars 
and soda-fountains—in ever increas 
ing numbers—depend on Sterilamps 
to keep glasses sterile; meat markets 
and groceries to keep food fresh, to 
reduce spoilage and refrigeration 
costs. One of the country’s largest 
hospitals has installed Sterilamps 
to sterilize the air in the operating 
rooms. Another in the nursery to 
protect babies in their cribs. 


« Certainly Westinghouse, when 
this development started, did not 
know its ultimate scope. And that, 
after all, is the way of research and 
its great justification. It is an ex- 
ploration into the unknown, it 
follows new paths and uncharted 
byways—not with the assurance of 
success; merely with courage and 
experience and knowledge, and 
sound common sense as a guide. 
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—_ Nhe bro avd Con of National Issues— 


New War Perils 
For the Neutrals: 
Editors’ Views 


Agreement that the United States may 
be seriously affected marks widespread 
editorial comment on extension of the 
European war to Scandinavia. The danger 
to neutrals in the possibility that the war 
may spread further is pointed out by the 
majority of commentators. Editors stress 
the necessity for caution by the United 
States in its foreign relations. 

“Belligerent necessity is pressing the 
war upon neutrals,” says the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.), “this entails grave and grow- 
ing dangers. The greatest of all neutrals 
ought to keep clearly before it the obliga- 
tion to help, at the appropriate time, to 
establish a system of international life in 
which all countries accept laws that will 
bind them in peace and in war.” 


The Road Before the U.S. 

“With their eves single to their na- 
tional interest,” concludes the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.), “Americans must 
once more fix their position, and determine 
their course ... A large area in this hemi- 
sphere, Greenland, becomes a stake in the 
war.” 

“The small Neutrals,” remarks the 
Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) , “are not 
usually in a position to prevent abuse of 
their neutrality. When they are forced to 
choose between methods of belligerents, 
the choice is not between good and bad, 
but between bad and worse.” 

As viewed by the Boston (Mass.) Tran- 
script (Rep.), “the economic war has at 
last begun to march on all fronts, and the 
world waits on the part which Soviet Rus- 
sia may elect to perform.” 


How the War May Spread 

“Deterioration sets in with swift pace,” 
according to the Scranton (Pa.) Times 
(Dem.), “and it may spread the war, 
against doing which both sides have been 
giving lip service and acting like pirates.” 

“The Allies,” argues the New York 
Times (Dem.), “may act in high-handed 
fashion, but, wherever there is a spark of 
freedom, the neutral publics, with rare ex- 
ceptions, ‘still want the Allies to win... 
A German victory would mean the end of 
liberty for small nations and perhaps for 
some of the great as well.” 

“A new battlefield has been opened in 
the north,” says the Providence (R. I.) 
Bulletin, (Ind.) , “but this may yet be to 
the advantage of the Allies.” 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





Our Oil Dispute 
With Mexico 


Request by the United States for arbi- 
tration of the controversy with Mexico 
over the seizure of oil lands owned by 
American corporations appears to two- 
thirds of commenting newspapers as for- 
bearance pressed beyond reason. 

These editors, convinced that the Mex- 
ican courts strayed far from justice in their 
confiscation rulings, hold that only some 
active sign of reprisal, such as cessation of 
Treasury buying of Mexican silver, will 
bring a satisfactory settlement. The mi- 
nority, however, argues against such ac- 
tion, believing that maintenance of the 
Good Neighbor policies ultimately will 
bring about a peaceful and satisfactory set- 
tlement. 

“The United States and Mexico are sig- 
natories of the 1929 arbitration treaty, and 
certainly the American proposal is in line 
with the spirit of that treaty,” declares the 
Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.), adding: 

“In view of his willingness to avoid im- 
pugning the integrity of her judicial sys- 
tem, Mexico owes to Secretary Hull more 
favorable consideration of his present arbi- 
tration request than was accorded him in 
the Summer of 1938, when he suggested 
the same means of settling the agrarian 
claims.” 

“Why indeed should Mexico arbitrate?” 
satirically asks the New York Sun (Ind.). 


Marcus for New York Times 





EVEN IN ELECTION YEAR 


“Has it not learned that, since the Good 
Neighbor policy came into being, the best 
way to get something out of the U.S. is to 
be cross with it, denunciatory of it, to threat- 
en not to be neighborly with it any more?” 

The Sun adds: “Washington has, of 
course, a weapon it can wield in a way 
that should not interfere with maintenance 
of complete diplomatic friendship with its 
neighbor. It can stop buying silver, for 
which it is already paying far more than 
the market price.” 
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THIS SHOULD BE A BIG YEAR FOR 
BASEBALL 


“It is time,” suggests the Manchester 
(N.H.) Union (Rep.), “we dropped our 
efforts to deal with Mexico as though it 
had a responsible government whose good 
faith could be relied on. Present action in 
the Congress, looking toward repeal of the 
silver-buying policy is a step in the right 
direction.” 

In the judgment of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times (Dem.), “It is not only advisable 
but necessary to continue the Good Neigh- 
bor policy if the United States is to hold 
the trade with Pan American nations that 
has developed since the European war 
curtailed the commercial activity of Great 
Britain, Germany and France. There is no 
place for the ‘Big Stick’ in our dealings 
with Central and South America.” 

The Mexicans’ attitude is assailed by the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), with 
the charge that “They believe that time 
and delay help to accustom the world to 
injustices, and that the longer they can 
stave off a settlement, the better—for them 
—its terms are likely to be.” 

Complete rejection is advocated by the 
New York Times (Dem.) with the argu- 
ment: “The United States is under no ob- 
ligation, morally or otherwise, to buy Mexi- 
can silver. The original decision to do so, 
in so far as it was not merely a by-product 
of the Government’s gratuities to the do- 
mestic American silver producers, was in- 
spired by the hope of furthering the foreign 
trade relations of this country. If that pur- 
pose is to be disappointed in Mexico, the 
Mexican Government can hardly complain 
if the purchases are discontinued.” 


Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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New s@rate, 
REAL PURPOSE OF CENSUS 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 








ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


Basis for Far-Reaching Reform Program Expected by Officials 


Redistribution of incomes, 
more planning in business, 
housing and education 


In counting the noses of some 132,000,- 
000 Americans, census-takers are also 
counting some of the problems these Amer- 
icans face. It is the problem-count, more 
than the nose-count, that important offi- 
cials in the Government are watching, for, 
upon facts gathered along with population 
figures, these officials are planning to build 
the next reform program for American 
Government. 

Many of these problems already have 
been outlined through the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee hearings, the 
agricultural census of 1935 and studies of 
the National Resources Committee. But 
the census is to be cited as proof of the the- 
ories these government spending and gov- 
ernment planning advocates have been ad- 
vancing through the past eight years. 


What Census Is to Prove 

They plan to show through the census 
that: 

1. America is ripe for a large-scale hous- 
ing program. 

2. The national income is very badly 
distributed and needs adjustment. 

3. Federal subsidies are necessary to 
educate American youth properly. 

4. Population growth is slowing down, 
meaning that business no longer can expect 
automatic expansion of the domestic mar- 
ket and therefore cannot solve the unem- 
ployment problem by itself. 

The real purpose behind the census 
questions on employment, housing and in- 
come, which threw Congress into a teapot 
tempest, is to prove these points. That they 
will be proved, these officials have no 
doubt. Their next move will be to use 
these facts as arguments for the next re- 
form era, which now may have to be post- 
poned until after the war. 

Of major significance will be the trends 
revealed in the nose-count itself. It will 
show that the United States no longer is 
growing rapidly. Census-takers will count 
fewer children than they did 10 years ago, 
when 48,000,000 persons under 20 years of 
age were found. Official estimates now 
place the number of youth in the country 
at 46,000,000. But the counters are expect- 
ed to find that the total population has in- 
creased 10,000,000 in the last decade. 
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This increase has been in the number 
of persons in the total population of work- 
ing age—persons between 20 and 65. This 
means that today there are 10,000,000 
more men and women capable of producing 
goods and services and that these potential 
workers have 2,000,000 fewer children to 
support and only about 1,500,000 more 
aged to care for. This group, therefore, 
should be able to produce more goods and 
services in the next 10 years than was pro- 
duced in the past. 


How Wealth Is Distributed 


Here enter the results of the income 
questions. Government planning advocates 
propose to show by these data that the 
American people are in no position to buy 





Nose-counters expected to un- 
cover basis for new reform era. 

Counting noses also includes 
counting incomes and bathtubs. 

Census figures to be used as a 
basis for a housing program. 

Future population will be more 
dependent upon farm births. 

Demand for a federal subsidy 
for schools expected to develop. 

Will the 1940 census show that 
an era ended in 1929? 





more goods and services under existing 
circumstances because their incomes are 
too low. Census enumerators are asking 
the persons they count if their incomes 
are above $5,000 a year, and, if not, how 
much they do earn. They also are finding 
out how many persons have incomes out- 
side wages and salaries. Government of- 
ficials now believe they know what the 
answers will be. 

The National Resources Committee al- 
ready has told them that only 2 per cent of 
American families have more than $5,000 
a year to spend; that 90 per cent live on 
less than $2,500 a year and that fully a 
third get no more than $780. Census-takers 
also will find that very few families have 
any resources besides their annual earnings. 
From these facts, officials will conclude 
that both wealth and income are now 


greatly concentrated in a few hands and 
that the only hope of business recovery 
lies in raising the incomes in the lower 
brackets. From here it becomes an easy 
jump to advocate that the Government 
must act to redistribute this income 
through spending and taxation. 

At this point the housing census becomes 
important. General opinion is that millions 
of Americans are improperly housed. The 
census is expected to confirm that opinion 
by counting not only the houses, but bath- 
tubs, electric refrigerators, furnaces, radios 
and stoves. Enumerators also are finding 
out how many people live together in 
homes, whether the houses need major re- 
pairs, how much they are worth and 
whether they are mortgaged. The result 
will be an accurate measure of the housing 
needs of the present population. 


Housing Market Prospects 

From this survey the building industry 
and manufacturers of household equipment 
will learn the extent of the present and 
future market. Government officials will 
point out not only that the situation is 
ripe for a substantial housing and improve- 
ment program, but that this program can 
be maintained for some years to come. 
The reason why building can continue is 
that the millions of children born during 
the 1920s will -be coming of age in the 
decade ahead, wanting to marry and start 
homes of their own. 

By tying together the results of the in- 
come and housing questions, officials will 
prepare a factual basis for arguments that 
the Government could spend millions wise- 
ly and well on a large-scale housing pro- 
gram. Living conditions for the population 
would be improved and business activity, 
at the same time, would be stimulated. 

Official plans go further than a govern- 
ment-financed housing program. They also 
deal with long-term trends and the added 
responsibilities of the Government that 
these trends contain. Here again census 
figures will play an important role in plan- 
ning new programs and putting them into 
effect. 

The 1940 census is expected to reveal 
that there are almost 8,000,000 Americans 
past 65 years of age, compared with about 
6,500,000 in 1930. As the years unfold, the 
number of aged in the population will in- 
crease as the number of youth declines. 
This means that current pressure for old 
age pensions is but a taste of what govern- 
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ment officials and Congressmen can expect 
in the future. It also means that industry 
must prepare to hire more older workers, 
that the “fired at 40” policy that some em- 
ployers are said to follow must be revised. 

A slower growth in population also in- 
dicates a slower increase in the demand for 
necessities like food and clothing. To 
government officials, this trend signifies 
that industry and agriculture must prepare 
to produce less essentials of life and con- 
centrate on luxuries—less wheat, corn and 
cotton, for example, and more vegetables, 
silk and rayon. and this, in turn, again 
calls for means of raising income levels. 


Trend Away From Cities 
A most significant long-term trend in 


population will be established by the ex- 
pected finding that the birth-rate in Amer- 
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FARMERS WANTING TO LEAVE .. . 


ican cities is too low to keep city popula- 
tions stable, that, if cities expect to main- 
tain themselves, they must draw persons 
from farms. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has found that, in cities of more than 
100,000 population, 10 adults are rearing 
only 7 children, whereas on farms 10 adults 
are rearing 14 children. 

Largest increase in farming areas is in 
the Southeast, where the native white pop- 
ulation in some areas contains twice as 
many children as adults. In this section is 
13 per cent of the entire school popula- 
tion, living upon 2 per cent of the national 
income. Income is low, land is poor, and 
shools are meager. The country must face 
the prospect that a large proportion of the 
future population will be underfed and 
Poorly trained. 
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CENSUS FINGERS WILL FIND .. . 


This situation will provide grounds for 
advocating federal subsidies to education. 
The census is expected to show that the 
most schools are needed in areas with the 
poorest resources. These districts cannot 
afford to build and staff schools them- 
selves, and therefore it will be proposed 
that the National Government, which can 
tap financial resources in the richer com- 
munities, should use this power to improve 
education in poorer areas. This could mean 
permanently heavier federal taxes and 
heavy federal spending for educational 
purposes. 


Rural Educational Needs 

Arguments for better rural schools will 
be strengthened by the census showing 
that American cities have stopped their 
rapid growth. During the 1920s, the urban 
population absorbed 86 per cent of the en- 
tire population increase. The cities re- 
sponded with an impressive expansion 
which created apartment houses and ho- 
tels, office buildings and factories, sewer 
systems, electric light and gas plants, and 
new schools. But by 1930 cities had 
stopped expanding. There was little need 
for further building and no need for more 
unskilled labor. 

Whatever new employment develops in 
cities in the years ahead probably will 
be in the service fields—for clerks, office 
help and professional workers. These em- 
ployes must be trained, and since cities 
eventually must draw upon the country 
for additions to their working forces, offi- 
cials will argue that rural educational fa- 
cilities must be improved. 

Slackened growth of American cities 
also complicates the farm problem. During 
the Twenties, 6,300,000 young people left 
American farms for jobs in cities. In the 
last decade this migration stopped, and 
backed up on farms today are more than 
3,600,000 young people. With the farm 
population continuing to increase, man- 
agers of the Government’s farm program 


see little hope of sloughing off this excess 
in the decade ahead. 

Census-takers are expected to count 
more than 32,000,000 persons living on 
farms in 1940—the largest farm popula- 
tion since 1910. The count probably will 
show a greater proportion of tenants and 
day laborers than in 1930 and less demand 
for their work. More family workers and 
wider use of machinery in the most pro- 
ductive areas will result in a count of 
fewer hired hands. 


Farm Policy Justification 

The farm census will be cited by agri- 
cultural officials as proof of the need for a 
continued government-directed farm pro- 
gram. They also will point to the census 
of industrial unemployment to justify their 
policy of keeping the farm population on 
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. .. AND HOMELESS WANTING TO LIVE 


farms. This policy may lead further to the 
development of more self-sufficient, fam- 
ily-sized farms. 

Like other government-planning advo- 
cates, directors of the farm program ex- 
pect to find in the 1940 census justifica- 
tion for the policies they advocate. No 
group of planners is expecting the census 
to provide any startling new information. 
But all planners will try to use the nose- 
count to prove that the 1929 breakdown 
was more than a passing phase; that it was 
a definite break with the past. 

America’s period of rapid and undirect- 
ed expansion ended in 1929, according to 
most government economists, and the fu- 
ture calls for more coordinated direction 
and more intensive cultivation of our re- 
sources, natural and human. 
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A New Upswing: How Far Will it Go? 


War Order 


Stronger demand for goods 
offsets factors that point 
to economic strain 


Germany had just occupied Denmark 
and the Norwegian coast. There were omi- 
nous reverberations along the Danube. The 
stock market boiled and floundered. Busi- 
ness indexes were beginning to turn upward 
after their long, dizzy slide. 

But what did it mean? What lay ahead? 

Among the business analysts, the matter 
shapes up somewhat like this: 

Outbreak of the war last Autumn 
churned up an orderly business advance 
into a frothy boom. That had to be washed 
out. It has been. It has set us back to 
where we were last August. 

But actual demand, orders for goods, is 
stronger than it was last August. It is 
about halfway up to the level of October. 
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Impetus Promises a Rise Into the Third Quarter 


Inventories—with this new war uncertain- 

ty—will not be liquidated to the old level. 
This spells recovery—a new advance 

lasting into the third quarter. How big? 

That is guesswork. But, as a guess, say 
enough to raise the production index to 
arouud 115, against 105 in March and 128 
in December. 

Industrial statistics and financial news 
offer support for this diagnosis. 

The evidence? Steel production running 
below consumption; auto sales picking up, 
now exceeding output; sharp pick-up in 
new home building toward the end of 
March; prospective rise in government 
spending; spread of the war, which is ex- 
pected, on balance, to bring further in- 
crease in exports. 

Here are the immediate points of 
strength. There are, however, a number of 
factors which point to economic. strain. 
These are the rapid gain in installment 


____ HOW'S BUSINESS? - A COMPARISON BY STATES 
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financing, often a sign of overbuying; sec- 
ond, disproportionately large sales of dura- 
ble consumer goods, which seem to be 
partly at the expense of ordinary retail 
trade; and, third,a declining trend in volume 
of construction (peak in December, 1938). 

Outlook for the second half of the year 
is highly uncertain, more uncertain than it 
was last week, the analysts hold; basic 
trend for the year probably would be down- 
ward if it were not for the steadying in- 
fluence of war orders—a growing influence. 

It appears that we are today in the 
“trough” of a recession from the 1938-9 
“intermediate cycle” rise. Under normal 
conditions, we might look for something 
like a 15 months’ setback into the Spring 
of 1941, carrying the FRB index down, 
say, to around 90. 

But the war will modify this. It may 
not be sufficient to restore prosperity, but 
it probably will keep 1940 from being any- 
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national gain. All States, save two, show increased activity. 
The average national gain was exceeded in 18 States shown 
in white; closely approached in the 16 shaded States. The 
14 States in black fell below national average. 


March business activity, measured by check payments, ex- 
ceeded that of the year before by 7.24 per cent. Adjusted 
for higher prices the gain was 7.13 per cent. The map shows 
business conditions by States compared with the average 
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The Trend of Business 





thing worse than a somewhat dull and ir- 
regular period of “consolidation”, leading 
up to the boom which many observers look 
for in the early and middle 1940s—putting 
the “big top” on this post-1932 business 
cycle. 


* 


Industrial Efficiency: 
Gain to Consumers 


The Brookings Institution, in a study 
just released, reports that the productivity 
of American industry increased 70 per cent 
in the last 20 years, but that output in- 
creased only 14 per cent. In other words, 
we could produce 70 per cent more goods, 
but we are actually producing 
suming—only 14 per cent more. 

Instead of using the increased efficiency 
(which is due mostly to greater use of ma- 
chinery) to turn out more goods, we have 
used it to cut working hours by 22 per cent 
and to cut the working force in industry. 

The labor so released has gone into cler- 
ical and sales or service occupations—or 
into the ranks of the unemployed. Part of 
the productivity gain also has gone to in- 
crease the earnings of employed labor and 
to reduce the cost of living to consumers. 


and con- 





Gains in Four Fields 


The study covers four major fields: 
manufacturing, mining, electric light and 
power, and railway transportation. The re- 
spective gains in productivity and actual 
output, 1936-7 compared with 1923-4, are 
as follows—in percentages: 

Manufacturing, 50 (productivity) and 
25 (output); mining, 89 and 12; electric 
power, 100 and 36; railroads, 43 and -17 
(decline). Average, 70.5 and 14; average, 
excluding railroads, 80 and 24. 

The chief direct benefit of increased ef- 
ficiency, according to the study, accrued to 
consumers. This gain is estimated at more 
than six billion dollars annually, in lowered 
costs of goods purchased. 


Small Volume; Low Profits 


Labor benefited in a 29 per cent rise in 
“real wages” (buying power) per hour 
worked, but—owing to reduction of the 
working week from 50 hours to 40—the 
real wage per week rose only 4 per cent. 

Profits in industry actually declined by 
$392,000,000, or from 6.4 to 5.6 per cent 
on the capital invested—which does not, of 
course, prove that capital has lost through 
improved efficiency, but that profits have 
been held down by relatively small volume 
and other factors. 
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Studebaker 
gains 87% over 1939 


* 


First 3 months of 1940 
far ahead 


of same period last year 


TUDEBAKER progress contin- 
ues to be the talk of the auto- 
motive industry. 

With competition more intense 
than ever before, Studebaker’s 
great line of passenger cars, com- 
mercial cars and trucks keeps on 
gaining in sales to a point where 
Studebaker business for the first 
three months of 1940 is 87% ahead 


of the same period of last year. 


Studebaker value 
is the best Studebaker 
salesman! 


Studebaker’s three great passenger 
cars—the Champion, Commander 
and President—have unqualifiedly 
proved their superior gas economy 
in this year’s Gilmore-Yosemite 
Sweepstakes. 

With expert drivers and low- 
extra-cost overdrive, these three 
roomy, powerful, sure-footed 
Studebakers took the first three 
places in that official contest. They 
averaged 29.19 miles per gallon, 
24.72 miles per gallon and 23.40 


miles per gallon against all cars. 

And the Studebaker value, mani- 
fested by this economy, is dupli- 
cated in savings on oil and mechan- 
ical upkeep, too. 


The swing to Studebaker 
is evident among dealers 
as well as public! 


All over the nation, some of the 
most successful, most financially 
solid distributors and dealers are 
taking over the Studebaker line 
because of its swiftly increasing 
public popularity. 

As the Great Independent of the 
motor car industry, Studebaker 
gives dealers unusual latitude in 
operating their business their own 
way. Studebaker is known as Amer- 
ica’s Friendliest Factory. 

See your local Studebaker dealer 
now, if you are interested in the 
year’s best buy in passenger cars, 
commercial cars and trucks. Lib- 
eral trade-in allowances are made 
and you can finance your payments 
on easy C.1.T. budget plan terms. 


STUDEBAKER 


THE GREAT 


INDEPENDENT 


Founded in 1852... 
World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT now travel to Scandi- 
navian or Russian Arctic ports. Because 
war has extended to Norway, the President 
has defined all northern European waters 
as a combat area, from which American 
citizens and ships are barred under the 
Neutrality Law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if you can arrange it, ship 
American goods to Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark or Finland, in foreign ships. Until 
the President proclaims Norway or Den- 
mark at can for 
credit payments for these goods, since cash 
payment provisions of the Neutrality Act 
do not ~:t apply. 


war, you also arrange 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if you are a banker, 
honor any transactions involving accounts 
of Danish or Norwegian Governments or 
citizens without special license from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. By special proc- 
lamation, the President has “frozen” all 
Danish and Norwegian accounts in this 
country. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a broker, buy or sell 
domestic or foreign securities in which the 
Danish or Norwegian Governments or citi- 
zens have an interest unless the Secretary 
of the Treasury issues a special license. 
Banks and other institutions holding Nor- 
wegian or Danish credits here must report 
them to the Treasury. 


* % * 


YOU CANNOT, if you are connected 
with the management, cast a proxy vote 
a creditors’ 
corporation which employs you is seeking 


to select committee when the 








an arrangement with unsecured creditors 
under the Chandler Act. A federal court 
has held the Chandler Act bars such man- 
agement votes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN demand a court hearing to 
determine whether your business is sub- 
ject to regulation by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission before delivering 
your records to the SEC. A federal court 
holds that corporations being investigated 
by the SEC are entitled to hearings before 
the investigation proceeds. 


% * * 


YOU CAN seek reparation for asserted 
unreasonable freight charges by railroads 
only if you show that as a shipper you 
paid the charges yourself and did not pass 
them on to the person to whom the goods 
were consigned. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission rules that shippers must pre- 
sent “convincing and conclusive” proof be- 
fore reparations are allowed. 


YOU CANNOT, evidently, refuse to let 
your employes inspect your wage records 
when they sue you for double back wages, 
claiming you violated provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Law. A federal district court in 
Pennsylvania holds that employes are en- 
titled to inspect your records to determine 
the amounts owed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN safely tell your workers that 
you do not care whether they pay union 
dues or not, after union leaders have told 
them that their union contract requires 
payment of dues when no such require- 
ment exists. The Labor Board has held 
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that an employer who so advised his em- 
ployes did not violate the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT discharge your workers 
just because they participated in a strike 
to obtain higher wages. In one case, the 
Labor Board has held that such discharges 
discourage the formation of a labor organ- 
ization, even though the striking workers 
belonged to no union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT mark up the value of 
the goods you have for sale in order to 
make it appear that your sales price is 
offering a greater bargain than it really is. 
The Federal Trade Commission has or- 
dered a fur company to stop advertising 
fur coats as “worth $200” when in fact the 
retail value is not $200. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct from your fed- 
eral income tax return the sales taxes you 
pay on merchandise you buy, if the State 
levies the tax on the merchant and not on 
the consumer. The Board of Tax Appeals 
so holds. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer or 
distributor of alcoholic beverages, refer to 
the vitamin content of your product on 
your labels. The Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration prohibits the appearance on labels 
of any scientific or technical matter that 
tends to create a misleading impression. 
The Administration holds that statements 
of vitamin content might mislead buyers 
into believing the product has a curative 
or therapeutic effect. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT advertise that the stone 
products you manufacture will last forever. 
The Federal Trade Commission recently 
ordered a dealer in marble and granite 
monuments to cease using the words “lasts 
forever” or “eternally beautiful” in its ad- 
vertisements. 


* ” * 


YOU CAN expect to be asked to prove 
the statements you make in your adver- 
tisements. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has ordered a hosiery seller to cease 
claiming that his chain of stores sells more 
hosiery than any single department store 
when statistics to verify this claim are not 
available. 
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Pressure Grows in 


President avoids taking sides 
as House action nears 
Pon proposed amendments 


Sam Rayburn, Democratic leader of the 
House of Representatives, came out of a 
legislative conference with President 
Roosevelt last week with an official list of 
matters to be considered by Congress be- 
fore it shuts down for the year. (See page 
18.) This list of “must” action did not in- 
clude changes either in the National Labor 
Relations Act or the Wage and Hour Law. 

The omission meant that Mr. Roosevelt 
is attempting to remain aloof, publicly any- 
way, from the struggles to amend these 
laws. It does not mean that Democratic 
leaders in the House plan to sidetrack 
action to amend these laws. 

Definite action already is scheduled for 
the week of April 22 on a bill to amend the 
Wage and Hour Law, to make changes 
sought by employer and farm organiza- 
tions. 


labor Law Change Prospects 


Parliamentary maneuvering preliminary 
to bringing the proposals to change the 
Wagner Act to the floor of the House is 
now going on. 

Chance of House approval for any 
changes in the labor law has been lessened 
by the failure of Republicans in Congress 
to take a definite stand on the proposed 
amendments. Some Republicans now op- 
pose any definite change in the law this 
year, preferring to let the matter go over 
into the election. 

Passage of either amending bill—af- 
fecting NLRA or Wage and Hour Act— 
by the House of Representatives will be 
only the beginning of the struggle for 
changes. The Senate must also approve 
any change before it goes to the President 
for signature or veto. Sentiment for 
changes in either law is reported by ob- 
servers to be weaker in the Senate than in 
the House. 

Farm organizations that are sparking 
the drive to change the Wage and Hour 
law are so sure of House approval that 
for the past three weeks their legislative 
tepresentatives have concentrated  ex- 
dusively on convincing individual Sena- 
lors of the necessity for these changes. As 





aresult, a subcommittee of the Senate 
) Committee on Education and _ Labor, 
by Senator Pepper (Dem.), of 
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LABOR LOBBIES AT WORK 








Dispute on Wage-Hour, Wagner Act Changes 


Florida, is already at work studying the 
operation of the Wage and Hour Law. 

Last week, Senator D. Worth Clark 
(Dem.) , of Idaho, introduced a companion 
to the House bill to change this law. The 
most important proposals would exempt 
from wage and hour regulation all persons 
employed on a regular monthly salary of 
$150 or more, and persons employed by 
agricultural processing companies. 

Action on this bill will furnish a direct 
test of strength between the labor lobbies 
and the agricultural lobbies. For, on wage 
and hour amendments, both the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR CLARK 
Into the hopper . , . a companion 


Industrial Organizations are united in their 
opposition, while the major farm organi- 
zations are united in supporting such 
changes. 

A major factor playing into the hands 
of the farm bloc is the conflicting attitude 
of the two labor factions on proposed 
changes in the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. With the AFL and CIO engaged in a 
death struggle to determine whether the 
Government is to protect craft unions, the 
farm organizations will be in a position of 
trading with either side in the labor con- 
troversy in exchange for support for their 
wage and hour amendments. 

The major dispute between AFL and 


C1O centers around a single proposed 
change in the Wagner Act by which the 
law would stipulate that whenever any 
single group of skilled craftsmen, or any 
occupational group—such as patternmak- 
ers, painting department, tool makers— 
wants to bargain separately from other 
persons in a plant, it must be allowed to do 
so. The AFL contends that this is merely 
guaranteeing employes the right of free 
choice of union organization. The CIO sees 
in it a denial to any plant majority that 
might desire to bargain as a single, over- 
all unit of the right to choose that type of 
bargaining. 


Maneuvers of Union Rivals 


Here are the maneuvers that took place 
last week in the struggle between AFL and 
CIO: 

AFL leaders mustered important sup- 
port for the craft union amendment from 
one of their largest semi-industrial unions, 
thé International Association of Machin- 
ists. The Machinists addressed a letter to 
all Congressmen, pointing out that, while 
they had opposed all previous changes pro- 
posed in the law, they were supporting 
heartily the Norton bill. 

Said the letter: “Because of the vital im- 
portance of this matter, will you kindly let 
us know your attitude as we intend to 
make this a part of our report to our con- 
vention which will convene early this Fall.” 
The Machinists’ Union is the third largest 
affiliate of the AFL. 


Pressure by the ClO 
The CIO sent out a call to all its affil- 


iated unions for immediate pressure on 
Congress and began mailing out several 
hundred thousand copies of a pamphlet 
entitled, “Save the Wagner Act. Your Un- 
ion and Your Jobs are at Stake.” 

To Washington it called representatives 
of its state organizations, each State’s del- 
egation visiting its own Congressmen and 
Senators to attempt to bring home the 
political dangers inherent in antagonizing 
the CIO vote. 

Evidence of the CIO strength in the 
House came last week with publication of 
a minority report signed by seven mem- 
bers of the 21-man Labor Committee—of 
which the AFL had mustered a majority 
in securing approval of its craft union pro- 
posal. The minority report attzclz:\ the 
craft unit proposal and urged that it be 
defeated. 
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Protecting the Small Investor: 


A New Field for U.S. ‘Controls’ 


More than 2,000,000 small investors who 
own shares in the country’s investment 
trust companies have a stake in the con- 
gressional hearing now being conducted by 
the Banking and Currency Committee of 


the Senate. 


That Committee is hearing arguments 
for and against an Administration-spon- 
sored bill to regulate investment trusts 
and investment counselors. The bill, being 
sponsored by the Committee’s chairman, 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
was written after four years of painstak- 
ing investigation by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

So far in the hearings, the Committee 
has heard the conclusions of the SEC in- 
vestigators who made the study of invest- 
ment trusts. 

Here are their chief conclusions: 

1. Properly managed, an investment 
company is the logical form of security 
investment for a person with a few thou- 
sand dollars to put to work. A share in 
an investment company represents partial 
ownership of a portfolio containing stocks 
in scores of companies in many indus- 
tries. This portfolio is managed by ex- 
perts. Alone in the market, the small in- 
vestor must risk his savings on the stocks 
of one or two companies. He must man- 
age his investments with whatever meager 
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SEC COMMISSIONER HEALY 
Convinced 








—aAarris & Ewing 
SENATOR TAFT 
Doubtful 


knowledge he has of market and indus- 
trial conditions. 

2. When an investment trust is mis- 
managed, as several were during the 1920s, 
they turn out to be “divestment com- 
panies”, a principal purpose of which is to 
separate the investor from his savings. 
The record here, as told to the Committee 
by Robert E. Healy, SEC commissioner, 
is: 

The American public has contributed 
more than $7,000,000,000 during the last 
15 years to some 1,300 investment com- 
panies—as compared with $14,000,000,000 
invested in the entire electric power in- 
dustry. The value of the 650 investment 
trusts still existing approximates $4,000,- 
000,000. Altogether investors have suf- 
fered a capital shrinkage aggregating 
about $3,000,000,000. 

Part of this loss was due, of course, to 
the general decline in stock market values 
during and subsequent to 1929. Mr. Healy 
is convinced, however, that part of this 
shrinkage is due to mismanagement of a 
type that can only be guarded against by 
strict federal supervision of the industry. 
He asserts that many individual invest- 
ment companies have total assets equal to 
those of larger metropolitan savings banks 
making them vitally important to the na- 
tion’s industrial economy. Like savings 
banks deposits, investment company as- 
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sets come chiefly from small accounts of 
$500 or less. 

For these reasons Mr. Healy has urged 
federal regulation in the public interest— 
just as savings banks are now regulated. 

The type of regulation sought by Mr. 
Healy has five principal provisions: (1) 
full disclosure to the SEC and to stock- 
holders of investment policies; (2) regis- 
tration with the SEC of individuals serv- 
ing as officers or directors of an investment 
company; (3) limitation on the size, capi- 
tal structure and type of security a trust 
may issue; (4) requirement that a ma- 
jority of the directors of any company 
must be persons having no common out- 
side affiliation and independent of broker- 
age, management or underwriting com- 
pensation; (5) prohibition of “self-dealing” 
—to prevent a person having a substantial 
interest in two companies from selling se- 
curities of one to the other, to the detri- 
ment of the stockholders of the investment 
company. 

As indicated by the cross-questioning of 
witnesses at last week’s hearings, members 
of the Committee are not yet sold on the 
Wagner Bill. 

One member, Senator Taft (Rep.), of 
Ohio, has voiced objections to the several 
provisions of the bill. Chief among these 
was a protest against a provision requir- 
ing individual registration of men who di- 
rect the affairs of an investment company. 
Such a requirement, he argued, would 
amount to licensing an individual’s right to 
work. 


The Attitude of the Industry 


The attitude of the industry, which is 
now being presented to the Committee, is 
not one of opposition to federal regula- 
tion. Generally, the investment trust com- 
panies are in agreement that federal reg- 
ulation will aid in reestablishing the 
public confidence. The industry, however, 
is not convinced that the fancy financial 
manipulation of some trust managers dur- 
ing the 1920s is reason now for imposing 
the type of regulation which the SEC has 
recommended. 

The view of one admittedly well-man- 
aged company, the Lehman Corporation, 
was explained last week in a regular report 
to stockholders. This report, signed by 
Robert F. Lehman, president of the cor- 
poration, contended that the bill now being 
considered in the Senate “goes far beyond 
the limits of proper regulation.” 

The report declared that the law not 
only would have a “seriously adverse ef- 
fect” upon the operations and manage- 
ment organization of the corporation, but 
“might require the virtual elimination” 
fom the affairs of the corporation of the 
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ROBERT LEHMAN 
Unconvinced 


group which has managed and directed it 
since its foundation. 





Several members of the Committee may 
now draft an entirely new bill. This group 
holds that less drastic regulation would 
protect investors without .endangering op- 
eration of the investment trusts. 

Already indicated by the Commission is 
a willingness to modify some of the most 
objectionable features of the bill in an 
effort to secure enactment at the present 
session of Congress. 









* COLUMBIA 


GAS & ELECTRIC 
a CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 


declared this day the following dividends 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 54, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 44, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 33, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 36, 20¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1940, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1940. 
How ann H. Pett, Jr. 


April 4, 1940 Secretary 
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The Socialist Party’s Perennial Candidate 
...Our Woman Envoy in the War Zone 


Norman Thomas 


Crusader for many causes enters 
race for fourth 


the presidential 
successive time. 


A big man with 
a trombone voice 
sat in the corner 
of a small room in 
a downtown Wash- 
ington hotel. A 
dozen reporters 
sprawled on the 
chairs, on the twin 
beds, on the bu- 
reau. As the big 
man spoke, the nos- 
trils of his thin, 
aquiline nose 
seemed to quiver 
with excitement, 
and his heavy underlip shot outward. His 
gray-white hair, rimming the temples and 
top of his head, accentuated the height of 
his prominent forehead. 





—Harris & Ewing 
Norman Thomas 


He told the members of the press gath- 
ered about him that it was the business of 
the United States to keep out of European 
wars, that this country would do the world 
more good by staying out, that he feared 
the Administration’s attitude; that he 
would bet that Franklin Roosevelt would 
run for a third term, but that he would 
give no odds; that the Dies Committee was 
doing more harm than good; that it would 
be a calamity to curtail relief funds; that 
he was very blue over the split in labor 
ranks; that if John L. Lewis plans a third 
party, it would be a “negative vengeance 
campaign.” 

Two days after expressing these views, 
Norman Thomas, at the Socialist National 
Convention, became the year’s first nomi- 
nee for the Presidency. His nomination 
marks the fourth successive time he has 
run for that office (in addition to being 
a candidate for the White House in 1928, 
1932 and 1936, Mr. Thomas ran for Gov- 
ernor of New York in 1924 and 1938). He 
made his best presidential showing in 
1932, when he polled 884,781 votes. Mr. 
Thomas was not expected to campaign for 
the Presidency in 1940 and last Summer 
often announced his intention of refusing 
to try for public office again. The coming 
of the European war, however, evoked a 
“draft” movement within Socialist circles 
to nominate him as the strongest possible 
candidate in a period of crisis. 
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Norman Thomas was born in Marion, 
Ohio, 55 years ago, of an ancestry well 
sprinkled with Welsh churchmen and Scot- 
tish Hugeuenots. His father was a Presby- 
terian minister, earnest and scholarly; his 
mother was a woman of considerable in- 
tellectual attainments, a community lead- 
er. Early in his life young Thomas was 
a sickly boy. Most of his memories up to 
his sixteenth year are of long stays in bed, 
although he can recall his skill at boxing 
(he became a neighborhood champion) 
and days spent in delivering Warren G. 
Harding’s Marion Star. 

After a bright record at the local high 
school, the tall, lanky youth entered Buck- 
nell University, where he spent a listless 
freshman year. Inspired by the Princeton 
tales of Jesse Lynch Williams, he persuad- 
ed a relative to advance him enough 
money to attend that university. There he 
partially supported himself, and went to 
the top of his class in studies. He dis- 
played a flair for debating, and in the lec- 
ture halls of Professor Woodrow Wilson 
developed an intense interest in politics, 
government and economics. He also fell 
under the influence of Wilson’s eloquent, 
balanced-sentence style of writing and 
speaking. 

From the time of his graduation in 1905 
to the World War, Mr. Thomas followed 
in his father’s footsteps, serving as a 
clergyman in New York. After two years 
in a slums setiiement, and a year of trav- 
eling around the world, he became a full- 
fledged minister, occupying several pul- 
pits, but centering his chief interest in 
settlement houses. For seven years he was 


_ 


pastor of an East Harlem parish. 


A Fighter for Peace 

During the war Norman Thomas took a 
definite anti-war stand, and finally in 1918 
he left the church, joined the American 
Union Against Militarism and went to 
Washington as its representative. Shortly 
afterward he became editor of The World 
Tomorrow and one of the organizers of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. At that 
time he joined the Socialist Party, feeling 
that it was the only organization realis- 
tically facing the problems of war and the 
need for economic change. 

Mr. Thomas at once became active, tak- 
ing part in the textile strike at Passaic, 
N.J., as organizer and speaker. In 1921 
he was made associate editor of The Na- 
tion. In 1926 he again took part in a 
Passaic textile strike, was arrested and 


jailed. As the Socialist leader during the 
last dozen years, Mr. Thomas has given 
all his time to active work in his own 
movement and in the labor movement as 
a whole. He defied martial law in Terre 
Haute in 1935 by speaking at strike gath- 
erings; helped share-croppers organize into 
the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union; was 
the first to draw the attention of the coun- 
try to the now notorious Tampa flogging 
case and to demand an _ investigation; 
fought and defeated the Hague machine 
on the issue of free speech in Jersey City. 
Today he is primarily a protester, an 
educator rather than an office seeker. 


Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 


Weaving at her loom in “teacup 
chancellery” interrupted by prob- 
lems of Europe’s conflict. 


Early Tuesday 
morning, around 
1 a.m., last week, 
the cable room in 
Cordell Hull’s 
granite State De- 
partment rookery 
received a_ curt 
message from Oslo 
stating that the 
Norwegians — had 
fired on four Ger- 
man warships in 
Oslo fjord, and 
that Norway was 
at war with Ger- 
many. Later another cable arrived: ‘Nor- 
wegian Government left for Hamar, three 
hours inland from Oslo . . . I am proceeding 
there by motor with other heads of mis- 
sions ... At request of British and French 
Ministers, this Legation has taken over 
British and French interests.” 

The person who signed those cables back 
in Oslo was a handsome, gray-haired, 69- 
year-old grandmother, Mrs. J. Borden Har- 
riman, United States Minister to Norway. 
“Daisy” Harriman, who prefers to be 
known as Florence Jaffray Harriman, is 
the second woman minister in American 
diplomatic history (the first was Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, former Minister 
to Denmark), and at present she is the 
only member of her sex on the State De- 
partment list. Norway, appropriately 
enough, was the first nation to grant wom- 
an suffrage. 

Ever since her arrival in Oslo in May, 
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Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
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1937, Mrs. Harriman’s “teacup chancel- 
lery” has been a colorful and busy spot. 
One of the first things the Minister did 
was to buy a Norwegian loom and learn 
to weave. Since last September, however, 
her life has not been so domestic. Night 
and day Americans sought her help to re- 
turn to this country. There were important 
trade channels to keep open, and there 
were the complex neutrality problems in 
which the U.S. was vitally interested. 

When the saga of the City of Flint was 
in the headlines, “Daisy” Harriman played 
a prominent role in that international in- 
cident, keeping the State Department 
ciosely informed from the time the Ameri- 
can freighter first reached Norwegian 
waters as a Nazi prize of war until it was 
restored to its American crew by Norway 
while attempting to reach Germany. Now, 
with war in her territory, the Minister has 
more than 1,000 American citizens to pro- 
tect. 

Mrs. Harriman’s career has been span- 
gled throughout. She was born Florence 
Jaffray Hurst, the daughter of a retired 
British army officer living in New York. 
One of the most popular debs of the late 
1880s, she was an occasional skating com- 
panion of the young J. P. Morgan. At that 
time she received her nickname “Daisy” 
because of her flowered and beribboned 
picture hats. 


A Leader of Society 


At the age of 19, she married J. Borden 
Harriman, a wealthy banker (Mr. Harri- 
man died in 1914), and became one of 
New York’s leading social figures. For a 
few years she was at the center of the 
whirl, her beauty and graciousness noted 
everywhere. One of her activities was to 
found the Colony Club. Soon, however, she 
became bored, and took up politics and 
social welfare, which have been her hob- 
bies ever since. 

While raising funds for milk stations, she 
met her future boss, Franklin Roosevelt. 
She campaigned for her friend, Charles 
Evans Hughes, for Governor of New York, 
and was appointed by him manager of the 
New York State Reformatory for Women. 
Her intimates raised eyebrows at this first 
political post, but she kept right on. A 
suffrage enthusiast, she led a parade down 
Fifth Avenue. A great admirer of Woodrow 
Wilson, she worked for his election in 1912 
and formed the first women’s organiza- 
tion active in a campaign. Mr. Wilson 
named her the only woman member of the 
Federal Industrial Relations Commission. 
During the World War she became chair- 
man of the Committee on Women in In- 
dustry of the Council of National Defense, 
and organized the Red Cross Uniformed 
Motor Corps. 
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HANDS THAT BUILD 


Mine are simple tasks; 
To break the soil; to set one stone upon 
Another one; and with these hands 


To build the dreams another man has spun, 


Tasks for humble hands. And yet 
In them alone is strength, and simple skill 
To lend to industry its pulse— 


Its life—and bend it to the human will. 
I am content. Let time in passing leave 
Her greatest deeds to captains and to kings. 


I ask but for these hands, their simple grace— 


To help to build, and leave enduring things. 
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Published by the Gulf Oil Corporation in tribute to the 
workers of the industry who with their hands have built 
countless monuments to loyalty and earnest application. 
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Catching Up With a Crisis 


Official Scurryings, Midnight Decisions as Lightning War Strikes 


Mr. Hull Blames Herr Hitler 
for an interrupted vacation. 
Strained diplomatic etiquette. 


Crisis in the Capital: 

All-night activity in the State Depart- 
ment as war came to the Scandinavian 
peninsula . . . Telephone calls to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Hyde Park and Secre- 
tary Hull at Atlantic City ... Word that 
William D. Hassett, presidential secretary, 
had decided not to wake the President 
“since nothing could be done about it im- 
mediately in any case.” Assistant 
Secretary of State Berle arriving at 12:40 
A.M., followed ten minutes later by Jay 
Pierrepont Moffatt, chief of the European 
Division . Another telephone call to 
Secretary Hull, Under Secretary Sumner 
Welles and President Roosevelt as word 
arrived from the U.S. Legation at Oslo 
of the attack on Norway ... Word from 
Hyde Park that this news was serious 
enough to disturb Presidential slumber 
. . » And so on, far, far into the dawn. 

* * * 

Revelation that the Scandinavian diplo- 
matic corps, like President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull, had been caught out of 
town by the sudden turn of events . . 


Minister Bostrom and Finnish 
Minister Procope absent at Philadelphia 
for a dinner given by the Swedish Colonial 
Society . . . Danish Minister De Kauff- 
mann on vacation at Charleston, $.C.... 
Norwegian Minister Morgenstierne left to 
face a small army of Capital reporters 
alone. 

Bedlam in the corridors of the State 
Department next morning, swarming with 
reporters, photographers, diplomatic offi- 
cials and weary American foreign service 
officers . . . A steady file of European dip- 
lomatic representatives looking for official 
information, including British Ambassador 
Lord Lothian, who broke every English 
diplomatic precept by an early-morning 
rising to carry on official business 
Secretary Hull arriving in time to hold a 
Noon press conference and looking very 
fit for a 68-year-old gentleman who had 
been dragged out of bed at 1 AM. ... 
Tantalizing reporters by starting off the 
press conference with a few remarks on the 


Swedish 








GERMANY’S 
Thomsen and Westrich 








Copal 


Mexican oil situation ... Telling news- 
men who asked him if he could be quoted 
directly that he guessed it would be all 
right as long as the State Department in- 
formation chief, Michael McDermott, 
checked his statement for errors in punctu- 
ation ... Privately taking Herr Hitler to 
task for interrupting the first vacation 
he had been able to take since last Sep- 
tember. 
* * * 

Narrowly averted test for diplomatic 
etiquette: Hans Thomsen, chargé d’af- 
faires of the German Embassy, and Nor- 
wegian Minister Morgenstierne missing 
each other by half a minute in a corridor 
of the State Department . . . The Norwe- 
gian representative emerging from Under 
Secretary Welles’ office as Herr Thomsen, 
with Herr Westrich, a new consular official 
he had brought around for introduction, dis- 
appeared down the stairs a few feet away. 

That test came off the next evening 
when Herr and Frau Thomsen entertained 
in the German Embassy at a party to 
which First Secretary of the Norwegian 
Legation Bryn had accepted an invitation 
before the beginning of hostilities 
Secretary Bryn did not appear, although 
Herr Thomsen is of Norwegian descent 
and his father is still a citizen of Norway. 


—Wide World, Harris & Ewing 
DENMARK'S 
DeKauffmann 


BRITAIN’S 
Lothian 


FOR EACH OF THEM THE STATE DEPARTMENT HAD A WORD 


NORWAY’S SWEDEN’S 
Morgenstierne Bostrom 
38 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Democracy vs. Republic 

Sir:—In your article, “Do We Care?” 
(U.S. N. March 22), you intimate that we 
are no longer a democracy. Who ever want- 
ed a democracy? What we started as, and 
what we had better get back to if we ex- 
pect to stay, is a republic, the finest and 
best form of government for the people yet 
devised. 

A republic rules by selected majority 
vote and not by these crimes called “pri- 
maries.” The party disciplines its rulers. 
Such a system will get better men in office 
than any other. 


Olathe, Kans. 


——_ 


J. A. Evans 


+ * * 


Why Not Devalue Gold? 


Sir:—It would seem agreed that the in- 
flation of the price of gold and its with- 
drawal from general use and circulation 
were both unwise and dangerous. 

Since it did no good to anyone to raise 
the value of gold, whom would it harm, ex- 
cept the gold producers, to drop it back 
suddenly, or at the rate of $1 per ounce 
each January 1, to the old value of $20.67 
) per ounce? And the same procedure with 
silver? 


Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 


A Warning to Hitler? 

Sir:—The verdict of history thus far has 
been that no one man is ever going to rule 
this world. Alexander tried it. Caesar tried 
it. Napoleon tried it. Kaiser Wilhelm tried 
it. Will Hitler learn from history? 

Denver, Colo. C. KELLER 


F. W. Jessop 


* * + 


Income and Unemployment 

Sir:—In an article entitled “Answer to 
Unemployment” (U.S. N. March 29) , you 
came to the conclusion that maintaining 
the level of industrial activity as of De- 
cember, 1939, would substantially absorb 
the unemployed. . . . 

Our figures show. . . . There is required 
on the average an increase in the national 
income of one billion dollars a year to 
absorb 280,000 unemployed. ... . This 
means that we would have to climb to a 
national income of one hundred eight bil- 
lion dollars a year to absorb the jobless. 

Our “Work and Prosperity” program 
contains provisions for a guaranteed mini- 
mum income to every American family 
} Plus a permanent “Build Up America” 
works program. It frankly raises the funds 
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from taxation and from large accumula- 
tions of wealth, which are neither spent 
nor invested. 

Our program would raise national in- 
come within a year to eighty-five billion 
dollars. It would re-employ nine and one- 
half million men, leaving a little more 
than one million totally jobless. 

This program is based on the realistic 
conclusion that unless we can coura- 
geously go ahead to provide a large increase 
in the purchasing power of the one-half 
of our population that lives on sub-stand- 
ard levels, we are simply kidding ourselves 
about any progress in getting out of this 
depression. 

Davin Lasser 
President, Workers Alliance of America. 
Washington, D.C. 


* * * 


Let the Candidate Pay 


Sir:—After pondering your collection of 
opinions bearing upon limitation of cam- 
paign contributions, I would say: 

Let aspirants for any public office fi- 
nance their own campaigns. 

Such expenditures for propaganda as or- 
ganized parties use, embracing the whole 
system of coercing the electorate, should 
be properly condemned as bribery. 

Let candidates rely upon their qualifi- 
cations. 


Redding, Calif. 


Cuar.es L. Paice 


* + * 


Greenland and Iceland 


Sir:—Would it not be wise to secure 
Greenland and Iceland, vital aircraft posts 
for our national defense? Not only should 
we colonize Alaska with Finnish refugees, 
but we should also take Greenland as a 
future refuge, for the peoples of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 


Jamaica, N.Y. Georce Dorst 


* * * 


The National Gallery of Art 


Eprtor’s Note: The new National Gal- 
lery of Art, nearing completion in Wash- 
ington, will cost more and house a more 
valuable collection than reported in the 
rotogravure section of The United States 
News April 12. The gallery will cost $15,- 
000,000, plus a $5,000,000 endowment from 
the late Andrew Mellon. The Mellon col- 
lection is said to be valued at about $50,- 
000,000. The Kress collection, which also 
will be included in the gallery, is valued at 
about $30,000,000. The Giotto “Madonna 
and Child” and the Giorgione “Adoration 
of the Shepherds,” reproductions of which 
were in the April 12 issue, are from the 
Kress collection. 
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KID GOAT: "CAN WE ;- \ 
OLD ROCKY: “EASILY... 


SEE THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES RIGHT NEXT DOOR 
TOO?" To GLORIOUS 
GLACIER PARK” 


@ Glacier Park in Montana, 
where American and Canadian 
Rockies meet, has long been ideal 
for vacations or a thrilling inter- 
lude when en route to or from the 
Pacific Northwest. Now it is also 
the scenic gateway to nearby Banff, 
Lake Louise, Columbia Icefields 
and Jasper Park. 

In Glacier Park are picturesque 
hotels and chalets. There are 
sightseeing motor coaches, lake 
launches, foot and saddle trails 
from which to view nature's most 
spectacular grandeur. 

Ask Great Northern represent- 
atives or mail coupon for advance 
information. 

GO ON THE EMPIRE BUILDER 


A. J. Dickinson 
Room 812, Great Northern Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Send information about trip to: 
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British Naval Error? .. . Dutch Offer of Indies 
To America Expected . . . Last-Minute Tax Bill 


Word going the rounds among diplo- 
mats here is that, in event of a Ger- 
man attack on Holland, the Dutch 
would ask the United States to take 
over protection of the Dutch East In- 
dies. Important questions of foreign 
policy would be involved, with the re- 
action of the Senate to this suggestion 
a matter of uncertainty. 
xk 
The President let friends know 
that he thought something big 
was up in Europe the minute 
Germany opened fire on Amer- 
ican diplomats. This was Goeb- 
bels’ way of stirring up isolation- 
ist sentiment in the United States 
before striking at countries with 
which this nation had special 
sentimental ties. 
xk & 
Mr. Roosevelt now definitely is letting 
it be known to his intimates that he 
will not announce his political inten- 
tions until convention time. The idea 
is not to impair White House standing 
abroad in any way by a hint of re- 
tirement. 
x* re 
Attitude of this country’s mili- 
tary and naval authorities is that 
the British navy bungled badly 
in letting the Germans get away 
with their maneuver by sea 
against Norway. Inside view is 
that this slip-up in effective pa- 
trol activity will prove very cost- 
ly in lives and effort. 
kk *& 
British and French representatives 
who came to U.S. to smooth out trade 
difficulties and to take soundings on 
possible loans are going away empty- 
handed. British-French officials have 
a hard time understanding the de- 
tached view of American Congressmen 
toward what is going on in Europe. 
22 f 
Friends of Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority officials say that one of 
the chief worries of the CAA is 
how the country is going to sup- 
ply enough planes for the 10,000 
student pilots now being trained. 
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Latest strategy of the New Deal group 
to block the Logan-Walter bill and 
amendments to the Wagner and 
Wage-Hour Laws is to put up only 
perfunctory opposition in the House 
and rely upon Administration stal- 
warts in the Senate to halt the meas- 
ures. Such tactics will cause less 
furore if they succeed, fewer hard 
feelings if they fail. 
xk k * 
Growing are rumors that the 
President may yet submit a last- 
minute tax bill to Congress to 
cover added defense costs. Nei- 
ther he nor his advisers expect a 
tax measure to pass, but they 
believe it would be good strategy 
to put those Republicans who ad- 
vocate balanced budgets “on the 
spot” for campaign purposes. 
x * * 


Dissatisfaction of the South with loss 
of its veto power over nominees of the 
Democratic Party, caused by abroga- 
tion of the two-thirds rule, is respon- 
sible for appointment by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee of a sub- 
committee to study a new apportion- 
ment-of-delegates rule, to be pre- 
sented at the Chicago convention for 
application in 1944. A “bonus” system 
based on votes for the ticket probably 
will be worked out. . 
xk 
The Maritime Commission is well 
satisfied with the outcome of the 
row over its funds for construc- 
tion of additional new units for 
the merchant marine. The Budget 
proposed $200,000,000. The House 
cut this to $125,000,000. The 
Senate voted $164,000,000. Then 
the two branches of Congress split 
the difference to $144,500,000. 
= 2 ® 
Organized labor is about to win a vic- 
tory it has sought many years—prohi- 
bition of shipment of prison-made 
goods to be offered for sale. A bill for 
this purpose apparently is slated for 
enactment. Already, shipment is for- 
bidden into about three-fourths of the 
States, which have prohibitory laws. 


Back of Mr. Roosevelt’s letter 
suggesting that no new sugar leg- 
islation be attempted, but that the 
present act be extended, is a 
conviction of Congressional lead- 
ers that sugar interests are unable 
to unite on a revised program. 
x kk 
Congressional action that will make 
the 1940 national elections probably 
the last to be held in November is 
rapidly taking shape. With no fanfare, 
legislation is under way to advance 
the date to October, in order to pro- 
vide more time for possible contests, 
now that Congressmen take office 
early in January and the President is 
inaugurated in that same month. 
x* tk 
Officials on the inside of the cen- 
sus row, defenders of the personal 
income questions, insist one of the 
chief motives behind recent Con- 
gressional attacks is fear of the ef- 
fects a reapportionment bill might 
have on the House representation 
of certain States, and a conse- 
quent desire to discredit the whole 
census in the public eye. 
xk kk *® 
A widening split on agricultural legis- 
lation among the major farm organi- 
zations is in the making, according to 
observers on the inside, as a result of 
dissension over the Jones-Wheeler bill 
to reorganize the farm mortgage sys- 
tem. The measure is opposed by the 
Grange and the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, while the Farmers Union sup- 
ports the principle strongly. 
x * * 
Hope to silence some of the 
clamor for immediate enactment 
of the Townsend plan is dis- 
cerned behind strong Senatorial 
support for the Downey resolu- 
tion to authorize study by the 
Finance Committee of the plan 
and also of the old-age insurance 
section of the Social Security Act. 
A report would not be submitted 
until next year, when enactment 
is expected of changes in several 
sections of the act. 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 





You flick 
a Switch 








The flick of an electric switch is 
an every day affair. So is drinking 
an ice-cold Coca-Cola. Millions 
of people accept Coca-Cola that 
way. You drink it, enjoy it,— and 
that’s that! When you want it, it 
is there to serve you. It’s a part 
of the American way. 

It took an idea to produce 
Coca-Cola. It took art and skill 
to give it quality. It took time to 
put Coca-Cola where you could 
get it. It took you, and millions 
like you, who found in ice-cold 
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Delicious and 


“ Refreshing / 





‘vor lift 


this Glass 


Coca-Cola something they wanted 
—pure, wholesome refreshment. 
All these things reach fulfillment 
in the moment you raise an ice- 
cold Coca-Cola to your lips. And 
so, such a moment has become 
a symbol of typical American 
refreshment. 


The millions who pause at soda 
fountains tell you so. Spic and 
span bottling plants, fleets of 
trucks, vendor boys in baseball 
parks, coolers and refreshment 
stands around the corner from 





anywhere... all these things re- 
veal something we liketo point out 
as typical American enterprise. 


You'll never lose your first im- 
pression of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
For its taste never loses the fresh- 
ness of appeal that first charmed 
you. Coca-Cola always makes a 
pause the pause that refreshes. And 
it’s interesting to remember the 
history back of it and the con- 
tribution ice-cold Coca-Cola has 
made to the American way of 
living. 
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Your desire for its quality 
and the work of years have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows... and 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 








picks his racing 
cars for speed— 
his cigarettes for 


slow burning 


HERE THEY COME in a hurricane of dirt 
and squirting oil. You can almost hear the 
whine of motors and shriek of brakes as 
they streak into the sharp unbanked curves. 
They may call ’em “midget racers,” but 
there’s speed to burn underneath those toy- 
like hoods. Leading the pack in the 
picture above is Bob Swanson, Pacific Coast 


champ. In a split second these racers may 
be somersaulting, flying through fences. 
Bob Swanson likes a slower pace in his off- 
time. Fishes a lot. Smokes Camels a lot. He 
explains: “I don’t like overheating in my 
cigarette any more than I like it in a racing 
motor. I stick to Camels. I know they’re 


slower-burning ... milder and cooler.” 


Slower-burning Camels give the extras 
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SPEED’S MY DISH INA 
RACING CAR—BUT | WANT MY 
CIGARETTE SLOW-BURNING. 

CAMEL CIGARETTES BURN 
ON THE SLOW SIDE_ 
GIVE THE ‘EXTRAS’ IN 
SMOKING PLEASURE 


/ / .. 
In recent laboratory tests, CAMELS burned 25% slow- 
er than the average of the 15 other of the largest- 


selling brands tested — slower 
| 


than any of them. That means, 
cA Mey on the average, a smoking plus 
equal to 


| 5 EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


WITH BOB SWANSON, it’s always a slow-burning 
Camel. “That slower way of burning makes a big 
difference,” says Bob. “Camels are milder— easier 
on my throat. They don’t bother my nerves. And 
they never tire my taste. Give extra smoking, too.” 
Millions have learned that extra coolness, mildness, 
and full, rich flavor go with slow-burning Camels. 


MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF 
..- MORE PUFFS PER PACK! 


Came 
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